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Semi-Direct Ammonia Recovery 
From remarks which have reached us, we gather that 
the suggestions which Mr. Parrish made concerning the 
semi-direct process of ammonia recovery in the article 
he contributed to our last issue have already raised 
more than a glimmer of hope among those who have 
been attracted by the economic possibilities of this 
process but who, in many cases, have been woefully 
disappointed by its behaviour in practice. The 
manufacture of sulphate of ammonia certainly occupies 
a place in the first line of our industrial chemical pro- 
ducts, and with synthetic ammonia production on a 
large scale now an accomplished fact in this country 
the present methods employed in the working-up of 
by-product ammonia must sooner or later be re- 
examined in the light of the new conditions. It is 
difficult to make any surmise as to the trend of nitrogen 
prices within, say, the next decade ; but one fact of 
which we are certain is that home production is sure 
to increase considerably, and it is well to begin forth- 
with to consider steps for reducing manufacturing 


costs so that a falling market may not find us unpre- 
pared. 

In the matter of reducing the cost of working-up 
by-product ammonia opportunities may be looked for 
in three principal directions, namely, in the cost of 
steam for distillation of the crude liquor, in the cost of 
sulphuric acid, and in the capital and operating costs 
of the plant. So far as the first item is concerned, Mr. 
Parrish quoted figures which very completely prove 
the fallacy of the present-day practice of producing a 
crude liquor with a comparatively attenuated pet 
centage of ammonia, and he showed that in the dis 
tillation of such liquor a very appreciable extra cost 
for steam is incurred. The remedy, Mr. Parrish 
says, lies in the provision of catch vessels in lieu of 
the ordinary form of scrubbers employed in the original 
ammonia recovery process, whereby we could look for a 
liquor of double the ordinary strength. This would 
certainly appear to be a step forward, although some 
assurance is needed that the cost (for materials) of the 
catch vessels would not be greater than the value of 
the steam saved, and that it would not necessitate 
a greatly increased use of lime in the fixed still of the 
distillation plant. 

As regards the second direction in which relief may 
possibly be found, namely, the cost of sulphuric acid, 
the position here is decidedly nebulous, and the smaller 
sulphate of ammonia producers must not expect very 
much in the way of lower prices. The large producers 
have, of course, matters more in their own hands, as 
the quantity of acid they require justifies the erection 
of their own sulphuric acid plants for the consumption 
of the necessary raw material, spent oxide of iron, 
which they themselves produce. It is, however, 
when the question of operating costs is considered 
that the chief opportunity for lessening the cost of 
sulphate seems to be offered. At present the sulphate 
of ammonia plant proper is a distinct unit—in fact, 
often a distinct works—from the plant in which the 
recovery of the ammoniacal liquor is effected. It is 
a detached process, whereas the semi-direct method 
presents the possibility of combining the two by the 
interposition of absorption and distillation plant which 
certainly cannot be characterised as elaborate. It 
is on this semi-direct process that Mr. Parrish has 
fastened, and it is obvious that he feels justified in 
believing that the dislocations which have attended its 
use hitherto can be more or less readily surmounted 
by the application of up-to-date chemical engineering 
principles. The process seems to have fallen into 
rather questionable repute largely owing to the entrain- 
ment of acid particles from the saturator, and if this 
entrainment can be stopped there is no reason why an 
optimum yield of sulphate and relief from after- 
trouble should not result. 
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Sulphate of Ammonia Without Acid 
WHILE on the subject of the combination of two 
distinct processes, such as now appertain to sulphate 
of ammonia production, by the introduction of the semi- 
direct method one is tempted to carry the argument 
a stage further and inquire why, if modern chemical 
engineering is capable of a practical solution of this 
process, it is not equally capable of overcoming the 
difficulties which surround that fascinating will-o’-the- 
wisp, the direct process ? It is not too much to say that 
if the by-product ammonia producer could wake up one 
morning and find himself presented with a direct 
process which was guaranteed to work with clocklike 
regularity he would, indeed, regard himself as having 
gained a chemical elysium. By the direct process 
proper (a process which, by the way, is too frequently 
confused with the semi-direct method) one infers those 
systems which operate on a continuous cycle, and 
wherein the sulphur impurities in crude coal gas are 
directly oxidized to sulphurous acid and caused to 
combine with the ammonia. Perhaps the ideal is the 
scheme evolved some years ago by Burkheiser, although 
almost as attractive from the technical point of view 
are the processes of Feld, and, latterly, of Cobb. The 
last two probably offer far greater opportunities from 
the standpoint of success on a technical scale, but 
purely from the point of view of sentiment they lose a 
little of their attraction from the fact that they intro- 
duce raw materials which are not, so to speak, self- 
contained in the coal carbonising process. Perhaps 
the sulphate of ammonia producer finds the principal 
merit of the direct processes in the absolute indepen- 
dence of the sulphuric acid market which they entail, 
but experience in this country has usually shown that 
technically the operations are too involved to guar- 
antee freedom from dislocation or a consistently high- 
grade salt. Since the war (apart from the technical- 
scale experiments of Professor Cobb, of which little 
has been heard of late) these processes seem almost 
forgotten. That it should be thought worth while to bring 
them back into the light is largely due to the reminder 
from Mr. Parrish that to-day we have the advantage of 
what we have sadly lacked in the past, namely, chemi- 
cal engineers who realise the scope which exists for the 
application of the principles of chemical science and 
creative development. And if such men can see a way 
out with the semi-direct process, then surely by still 
further application they may eventually give us an ideal 
among direct processes. 





Low Temperature Carbonisation Tests 


THE interesting announcement is made that the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research is 
prepared to undertake in approved cases tests of 
plants for low temperature carbonisation with the 
object of ascertaining the quality and quantity of the 
yields of coke, tar oil, gas and ammonia, the through- 
put of the plant, working temperatures, and general 
ease and reliability of working. No charge will be 
made for the tests, but certain conditions will 
naturally be imposed. Applicants, for example, will 


be required, before the Department undertakes a 
test, to supply full information as to the nature of the 
plant and results obtained, to afford facilities for the 
inspection of the plant by officers of the Department, 


and generally to satisfy the Director of Fuel Research 
that the plant is giving reasonably good results and 
is of such a size that its performance will be comparable 
with that of a similar plant operating on a commercial 
scale. Tests will be under the continuous supervision 
of selected members of the Fuel Research staff, who 
may take as samples as much as they consider necessary 
both of the coal used and of the products. Applicants 
must at their own expense provide all necessary 
facilities, including all material, staff and labour 
required for running the plant, and for such assistance 
in taking samples and measurements as may be 
required. A representative of the applicants may be 
present during the test and will be allowed to check 
any weights or measurements forming an integral 
part of it, but the decision of the supervising officer 
will be final in regard to all questions relating to the 
duration and conduct of the test and all weights, 
measurements, and other matters in connection with 
it. The Department reserves the right to publish a 
report on the test at any time at its discretion, but 
will before doing so consult the applicants and consider 
any views they may offer. A copy of the report will 
be furnished to applicants free of charge, but they will 
not be entitled to publish or communicate to third 
parties the report or any extract from or allusion to it 
without the written consent of the Department. 

The decision of the Department to offer the services 
of the Fuel Research staff in this direction will, we 
think, be welcomed. The Board has now accumulated 
a considerable fund of special experience, and has 
facilities for such tests as are contemplated considerably 
beyond those of most private firms. Moreover, the 
Board has no interest to serve except the assistance of 
sound experiment and the accurate verification of 
results, and the opportunity it offers of having exact 
and thoroughly trustworthy tests made at very small 
cost should appeal to those who are seriously at work 
on low temperature carbonisation problems. 





Chemicals on Deck 

ARISING out of the representations which have been 
made recently by the British Chemical and Dyestuff 
Traders’ Association to the Board of Trade, prominence 
has again been given to the anomalous situation that, 
whilst much British shipping lies idle, exports of our 
chemicals are being undertaken by continental lines 
which enjoy more flexible Government regulations. 
Quite apart from the question of freights, the extension 
of capacity and stowage in excess of that defined by 
Board of Trade instructions is held by the Department 
to be in conflict with the best interests of passengers, 
and its precautions are confirmed by war-time experi- 
ence of the shipment of sulphuric acid on Government 
account, when ships’ bottoms simply disappeared. Even 
so, the present problem does not arise solely by virtue 
of Board of Trade restrictions, since the new Memo- 
randum on Carriage of Explosives in Ships, which is 
shortly to be issued, neither limits the total quantity of 
such commodities as sulphuric acid and caustic soda 
which may be carried in individual ships, nor defines 
the position in which goods shall be placed, but refers 
only to the enclosure of the former product in 2 cwt. 
quantities which should be so arranged as to facilitate 
jettison. 
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Shipowners are, in fact, advised that carriage of 
sulphuric acid below deck in adequately stout steel 
drums, separated by tiers of coal, is reasonably safe. 
The position is, therefore, in their hands, and although 
some owners have had unfortunate experience, there is 
little reason for losing business simply by trading too 
far within the safety margin. The alternative plan for 
solving the situation, since German and Belgian rules 
are relatively lax, lies in the direction of uniform inter- 
national legislation, but this is a tedious process, and as 
exemplified by the case of the Carriage of Goods by Sea 
Bill, even after agreement has been reached, many 
years may elapse before the contracting States are 
able to pass the necessary legislation. 





New Uses for Poison Gas 


GENERAL FRIES, the head of the American Chemical 
Warfare Service, steadily pursues his purpose of finding 
other than military uses for the toxic gases that first 
came into use in the last war. A most cheering 
account was recently published of the comforting 
effects produced by mild doses administered to one 
of the American Ministers of State who was suffering 
from asthmatical trouble or something of the sort. 
It has been demonstrated that a mild escape of tear 
gas, discreetly regulated by policemen, acts more 
rapidly as a persuasive argument on a crowd even 
than a New York night-stick. Having once sampled 
a whiff or two of the delicate preparation on the 
Edgewood Arsenal grounds, we can well believe it. 
But most serious of all is General Fries’s desire to 
bring his gases to bear on the boll weevil, the pest which 
is so destructive to cotton crops. Not only has he 
arranged for co-operative research by the chemical 
staffs of certain State Departments, but he appeals 
to chemists in private practice to take up the case in 
the national interest and he utilises the organisation 
of the American Chemical Society in acquainting 
chemists with the technical details of the problems 
to be solved. 





Dr. Armstrong’s American Tour 


FREED from his official duties as President of the 
Society of Chemical’ Industry, Dr. E. F. Armstrong is 
leaving for America on September 13 for a couple of 
months or more, during which period he will make an 
extensive tour of the Eastern States. The American 
Chemical Society is always glad to take advantage of 
such visits for promoting a closer relation between 
British and American chemists, and it is satisfactory 
to hear that in addition to lecturing at Yale and at 
Philadelphia Dr. Armstrong will address a joint 
meeting of several societies in New York on October 17, 
his subject on the last-named occasion being ‘“ The 
Fats—from many aspects.’’ We imagine that before 
he is allowed to return Dr. Armstrong will have to 
extend his speaking engagements, and it is to be hoped 
this may be found possible. Americans are keen on 


hearing all about our latest developments, and Dr. 
Armstrong has a double qualification in being able to 
speak about British chemical interests with equal 
authority from either the scientific or the commercial 
point of view. 


A British Silica Gel Company 


AN announcement on our commercial page shows 
that a private British company, Silica Gel, Ltd., was 
registered on August 27 with a nominal capital of 
£315,500. Mr. Wilbur Miller, President of the 
Davison Chemical Co., Baltimore, and of the Silica 
Gel Corporation, visited England, it may be remem- 
bered, during the early part of the year, with the object 
of forming a British company, and the notice referred 
to indicates that his negotiations were successful. 
While the objects of the new company are very broadly 
defined, its particular purpose is to acquire from the 
Silica Gel Corporation a right “to use and vend 
all patents and processes, plant, machinery and 
apparatus belonging to that company in connection 
with Silica Gel, and to carry on the business of manu- 
facturers of and dealers in the same and other similar 
substances,”’ etc. The first directors, in addition to 
Mr. Miller, are Mr. T. B. Thirlaway (shipbuilder) and 
Mr. J. Reah (coal exporter), both of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





Points from Our News Pages 


The restored German Reparations Levy of 26 per cent. will 
come into operation on Tuesday next, September 9 
(p. 241). 

Our Metallurgical Section contains an article on ‘“ The Con- 
stitution of Basic Slag,” by T. P. Colclough (p. 18). 

The first of two papers on ‘‘ Recent Advances in Colloid 
Chemistry,” by A. V. Slater, is published (p. 234). 

Reviews are published of several recently issued chemical 
works (p. 236). 

In a paper on ‘‘ The Titles of Chemical Papers,’’ a correspon- 
dent draws attention to the need of accurate and more 
exact description of the contents (p. 237). 

Mr. A. V. Hussey contributes some notes on the new regula- 
tions relating to volumetric glassware (p. 238). 

Particulars are given of the new British Silica Gel Co., which 
has just been registered (p. 252). 

Our London market report indicates maintained improve- 
ment (p. 246). The Scottish market shows Continental 

j > prices have dropped to their former level on the settle- 

_4x¢ment of the Reparations question (p. 249). 





Books Received 


ANILINE AND ITs DERIVATIVES, By P. H. Groggins. London: 
Chapman and Hall. Ltd. Pp. 256. 18s. 

Coat CARBONISATION. By Horace C. Porter. New York: 
The Chemical Catalog Co., Inc. Pp. 442. $6.00. 


SoLtuBILITy. By Joel H. Hildebrand. |New York: The Chemical 
Catalog Co. Inc. Pp. 204. $3.00. 

MODERN CEREAL CHEMISTRY. By D. W. Kent-Jones. 
pool: The Northern Publishing Co. Ltd. Pp. 324. 

THE British DyeEstuFFs INDUSTRY, 1856-1924; THE DYEING OF 
ARTIFICIAL SILK, etc., together with seven volumes of pattern 
cards—Basic Acid Direct Cotton and Sulphur Colours on Jute ; 
Acid, Basic; Direct Developed, and After-Treated Mordant and 
Vat Colours on Silk; Slubbing ; Colour Lakes ; “ C.R.” Chlorazol 
Colours; The Application of B.D.C. Dyestuffs in Cotton 
Printing; and B.D.C. Dyestuffs on Paper. Published by 
The British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., 70, Spring Gardens, 
Manchester. 


Liver- 





The Calendar 

Sept 
8-11} Institute of Metals 
8-13} Chemists’ Exhibition 

15 | Conference of Engineering Societies : 
“‘ Co-operation between the Works 
Chemist and the Engineer,”’ by A. R. 
Page and other papers will be read. 


London 
Manchester 

British Empire Ex- 
hibition, Wembley, 
10.30 a.m. 
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Recent Advances in Colloid Chemistry.—(I.) 
By A. V. Slater 


The author, who recently vead a comprehensive paper on this subject before the Hull Chemical and Engineering Society, has 
embodied the substance of his investigations in two articles, the first of which is published below. 


COLLOID chemistry bristles with problems—to quote one of 
the pioneers, ‘‘ Colloid practice is far ahead of theory ;’’ but 
to my mind, one of the most interesting and, I have found, 
one of the most useful foundations on which to construct 
any predictions of colloidal behaviour, is the work of Lang- 
muir, Hardy and others, on the nature of surfaces. Bancroft 
has picturesquely described colloid chemistry as the ‘‘ Chemis- 
try of bubbles, drops, grains, filaments and films, because in 
each of these cases at least one of the dimensions is very 
small.’’ Another way of expressing this would be to say that 
colloid chemistry is the chemistry of surfaces, because all the 
manifold phenomena of substances in the colloid state are 
simply due to the preponderance of surface and interfacial 
forces over the ordinary chemical and physical properties of 
the substance in the mass. The study of surfaces is, therefore, 
of extrefme importance for the understanding of colloid 
behaviour. 

Let us for a moment, therefore, 
theories on the nature of surfaces. 


consider the various 


The Boundary Surface 


Laplace assumed that at the surface of a liquid there was 
an abrupt change from liquid to gaseous phase, but evidence 
has since accumulated which shows that there is a gradual 
change in density and other properties from those of one 
medium into another. To account for these phenomena Gibbs 
and Van der Waals assumed that there exists a perfectly 
continuous transition from one medium to the other at the 
boundary, and this is further borne out by the fact that at 
the critical point there is no boundary between a liquid and 
its saturated vapour. Various workers have determined the 
thickness of tais transition layer and have found it to be of the 
order of the range of force of one molecule, while more recently 
Langmuir, by employing vacua and improved methods of 
experiment, has put forward strong evidence in favour of a 
unimolecular surface film. 


Orientation of Molecules at Surfaces 


According to more recent theories the molecule is not a 
sphere with a concentric field of force, but it has a structure 
in which the various atoms or atomic groups are arranged 
systematically, and varying degrees of force are exerted at 
different points in the molecule because some of the atoms or 
groups of atoms in the molecule are more active than others. 
A simple molecule such as ethyl alcohol, for instance, has its 
surface molecules oriented so that the more active OH is 
attracted inwards towards the mass of the liquid while the 
C,H, group is left out in the air. It follows that surface 
molecules will tend to arrange themselves with the most 
active group inwards, and it is this inward pull which causes 
the surface atoms to be strained and results in surface tension. 
(c.f. Edser, however, 4th Colloid Report, page 50.) 

It is interesting to note that in liquid hydrocarbons of the 
aliphatic series the molecules arrange themselves so that the 
methyl groups form the surface layer. The surface layer is 
thus the same no matter how long the hydrocarbon chain may 
be. Surface tension, therefore, is determined by this group, 
and in fact it has been found that both hydrocarbons and 
the corresponding alcohols, possessing methyl groups, have 
the same surface energy, i.e., 46-48 ergs per cm.” 

These conceptions regarding the orientation of molecules 
in surfaces have already proved useful in explaining the 
anomalies of surface tension. The fact that a fatty acid will 
spread on the surface of water is readily explained by the 
attraction offered by the OH group for the water and, as a 
consequence, the presence of such a film, containing an 
atomic group strongly attracted by the water molecules, will 
effect the surface tension. The non-spreading of a saturated 
hydrocarbon is explained by the absence of any active group. 
As Dr. E. F. Armstrong picturesquely described it, “‘ Lang- 
muir imagined that when there is a fatty acid on water the 
carboxyl group is on the surface of the water so that the rest 


of the molecule rears itself proudly in the air with a CH, 
group sticking out at the top.”’ Orientation may take place 
not only at a liquid-air surface but at liquid-liquid and liquid- 
solid surfaces, and the theory is especially useful in the study 
of emulsions. 


Residual Valency at Solid Surfaces 


It is clear that at the surface of a solid the attractive forces 
of the atoms lying outermost cannot be fully saturated, so 
that other extraneous atoms or molecules may accordingly 
be attracted to the atoms present in the surface and occupy 
definite positions, in some cases saturating and in others 
only covering a part of the whole surface. Surface effects 
such as adsorption are thus explained from what is essentially 
a chemical viewpoint, for modern theories tend to the belief 
that many of the forces originally considered as purely 
physical are in reality, chemical, and that there is at a surface 
a field of force which is chemical in origin and effect—the 
so-called residual valency of Langmuir—and it is this residual 
valency, or chemical attraction, that accounts for surface 
phenomena such as adsorption, and the coagulation ‘and 
peptization of colloids, and is the basis of one of the con- 
tending theories of catalysis. 

Surface phenomena in general, therefore, are due to two 
primary causes (I) arrangement or orientation of the surface 
molecules and (2) the existence of a residual chemical valency 
at the surface. Perhaps I may be allowed to extend these 
observations to the theory of the stability of colloids. The 
sizes of the particles of a substance when present in the 
colloidal state lie between Izy and o'Iy, and it is when a sub- 
stance is so finely divided and distributed throughout a 
liquid medium that we have the conditions necessary to give 
us the complicated phenomena which have resulted in the 
establishment of colloid chemistry. 


Constitution of a Colloid Particle 


Sir Wm. Bragg has shown us by his work on the X-ray 
photography of substances that the ultimate structure of what 
we call amorphous substances is really crystalline. The 
molecules are arranged in definite geometric form and fit into 
their allotted positions like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, or, to use 
Bragg’s own words, “‘ molecule is attached to molecule in the 
building up of the structure just as girders in a bridge are joined 
up to form an empty framework.” So the crystal is formed. 
What happens then in the case of an amorphous substance ? 
The nucleus is a crystalline one, but something has happened 
before the growth has gone very far; the piling up of mole- 
cules on the surface of the nucleus has degraded the regular 
lattice formation into a disordered arrangement of molecules. 
As Sir Wm. Bragg says, “after all, the same forces that 
build the crystal build the colloid, [i.e., the amorphous sub- 
stance]; we should naturally ascribe the latter to an irregular 
or incomplete action. We may suppose that the formation of 
the crystal begins correctly enough, but that errors of adjust- 
ment creep in until at last the growth is stopped because fresh 
molecules cannot find their way into their proper places. We 
know that colloidal gold is crystalline in bulk ; it can only be 
the surface of the particle that has gone wrong.” 

Accordingly in the condensation of molecules to form a 
colloidal solution the modern theory holds that the tendency 
is always for the molecules to arrange themselves systematic- 
ally and to build up a definite crystalline form. Owing to its 
environment, however, the surface of the nucleus becomes 
over-crowded so that the molecules cannot arrange them- 
selves systematically. The growth soon stops, therefore, and 
the particle remains of colloid dimensions. The errors of 
adjustment of the molecules are cumulative so that the end 
point is a colloid particle. 

Von Weimarn’s theory of the formation of colloids partly 
anticipated these ideas. He says, “‘ Two factors play an 


important réle in the production and properties of the free 
surface of a crystal, viz. :—- 
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(A.) The influence of vectorial molecular forces on the 

molecules constituting the free crystal surface, and 

(B.) Molecular kinetic processes coming into play at the 

free crystal surface. 

The factor ‘‘A’”’ gives rise to capillary pressure which is 
added to the external pressure on the crystal face and which 
is magnified as the grade of dispersion increases. Therefore, 
this factor tends to cause the dispersed body to depart from 
the liquid state, i.e., increases the size of the particles. The 
factor ‘‘B”’ tends to cause all bodies to approach the liquid 
state, because it lessens the regularity of the orientation of 
the molecules in the surface layer. 

Furthermore, he maintains that ‘“ the initial stage in the 
evolution of any colloidal solution is the formation of small 
crystals, a statement which he holds true even for substances 
such as gelatine.’’ You see how this idea agrees with what 
Bragg says; the fundamental conception is that the colloid 
particle begins growth as a crystal which soon ceases because 
the atoms do not:slip into their places in the surface. Owing 
to this irregular arrangement of surface atoms the residual 
valency of colloid particles must be much greater than that 
of crystals and results in stronger relationships between the 
particles and extraneous ions. 


The Relationship between the Colloid Particles and 
Extraneous Ions 

Nagelli in 1877 identified the unit of the colloid state as ‘‘ an 
aggregate of composite type’”’ to which he gave the name 
‘ micelle.”’ This he supposed to consist of a nucleus of solute 
surrounded by an atmosphere of bound water. 

Now Hardy, and more recently McBain, have formulated 
the theory of the ‘‘ Colloidal ion’’ as the colloid unit. To 
quote Hardy’s words, ‘‘ There is a class of colloids’. . . 
in which the substance is a salt of an ordinary ionisable type, 
the peculiarity of which consists simply in a prodigious 
disparity in size and solubility between the two parts of the 
salt molecules. Such are many proteins, some dyes and soaps 
Soho = What all colloids do surreptitiously, namely, take 
to themselves uncovenanted ions, these do in an honest 
straightforward chemical fashion.” 

McBain now comes along, and by his work on soaps gives 
further prominence to the colloidal ion theory. He defines 
the colloidal electrolyte as ‘‘ A salt in which one of the ions 
has been replaced by a heavily charged, heavily hydrated 
ionic particle, which exhibits equivalent conductivity which 
is not only comparable with that of a true ion but may even 
amount to several times that of the single ions from which 
it has been derived.” 

So far we have only considered the emulsoid sub-division of 
colloid chemistry. Pauli, however, has extended these ideas 
to the inorganic colloid domain. He says, for instance, that 
ferric hydroxide sol is represented by a formula 

xFe(OH),yFe/An 
in which ‘‘An”’ is the ion of the ferric salt from which the sol has 
been prepared. In fact, many colloid chemists have inde- 
pendently worked towards the establishment of a chemical 
conception of the colloid state as distinct from the physical 
one which attributed the phenomena of colloids to adsorption 
processes. 

Loeb has found further important evidence to account for a 
chemical viewpoint of colloids. As he says, the failure of 
Hardy, Pauli and others to convince the physicists of the 
chemical conception of protein behaviour is due to the fact 
that their experiments could just as well be explained in terms 
of the adsorption theory. Now, we have seen that adsorption 
itself can be explained by means of chemical valencies at 
surfaces, but Loeb has obtained other evidence of the existence 
of chemical compounds, such as protein chloride and sodium 
proteinate, by taking into account the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration of the medium. He has certainly demonstrated the 
existence of compounds of proteins with acids and bases, of 
the same type that aluminium, tungsten, zirconium, etc., form 
with acids and bases, but the exact nature and degree of chemi- 
cal relationship existing between the ionising components of 
these latter is still in dispute. Is it not reasonable to think 
that the saturation of chemical affinities or the chemical 
relationship between the ions, where one is a molecular com- 
plex and the other a simple ion, is of a very different order 
from what is usually understood by the use of the term, 
‘‘chemical compound’’? 


The physical and the chemical viewpoints have each proved 
useful, but neither is capable of forming a complete and 
satisfactory basis for the theory of colloid behaviour ; rather 
is it necessary to correlate the two, and recent advances on 
the nature of surfaces and molecular structure are gradually 
bringing about this reconciliation. On the one hand we have 
the physicists who say that there is a colloidal particle, a 
micelle in Nagelli’s sense, which acts as a nucleus and consists 
of a number of molecules, or possibly a single molecule in the 
case of complex substances, surrounded by a sheath of bound 
liquid medium, At the surface of this micelle there is ionisation 
and adsorption of a stabilising ion which may be either an ion 
of the medium itself or an extraneous ion. A molecular 
aggregate and adsorption of stabilising ion—that is the 
physicist’s view. 

The chemist says that there is a definite compound formed 
between the colloid particle and stabilising ion and that a 
colloid is a mixture of chemical compounds. Loeb has 
formed a strong case for the chemical conception of protein 
behaviour on the grounds that all the anomalies of the 
Hofmeister ion series on viscosity, swelling, etc., may be 
explained by the formation of definite chemical compounds at 
definite hydrogen ion concentrations. A chemical compound 
—that is the chemist’s concept. 

Now does it not seem reasonable to take the mean of the two, 
and in the light of Langmuir’s and Harkin’s work consider that 
the stability of colloids is due to the satisfaction of surface 
valencies ? Starting with Sir William Bragg’s definition of the 
colloid particle as a crystal unit, which, at a very early stage, 
has been prevented from growing by the molecules not falling 
into their proper places in the surface, we cansee that at the 
surface of this particle there will be a distribution of electrical 
charge due to unsatisfied valence of the surface atoms, and 
that it is therefore possible for an extraneous ion (in some 
cases made available by orientation of the molecules of the 
medium itself at the particle surface) to attach itself to such a 
surface to form something which is more than the physicist’s 
adsorption compound, yet less than the chemical compound. 





The Sir John Cass Institute. 
THE 1924-25 session of the Sir John Cass Technical Institute, 
Jewry Street, Aldgate, London, will commence on Thursday, 
September 18, and instruction is to be given in pure and applied 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, fermentation industries, 
petroleum technology, metallurgy, arts and crafts, languages, 
and trade classes. 

In order to meet the requirements of those engaged in chemi- 
cal, metallurgical, electrical, petroleum, and the fermentation 
industries and in artistic crafts and the tailoring trade the 
courses of instruction are held from 6 to 10 p.m. Full facilities 
are provided in the well-equipped laboratories of the institute 
for special investigations and research. The instruction in 
experimental science also offers systematic courses for the 
examinations of London University, the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, and of the Institutes of Physics, Chemistry, 
and Brewing. ; 

A distinctive feature of the work of the institute is the 
provision of special course of higher technology instruction, 
and during this session the following courses will be included : 
Differential Equations and Vector Analysis; Colloids ; 
Alternating Currents and Electrical Oscillations ; Technical 
Gas Analysis; Brewing and Malting; Bottling and Cellar 
Management ; Micro-Biology ; Cooperage ; Petroleum Tech- 
nology; Metallography, Pyrometry and Heat Treatment of 
Metals and Alloys ; Mechanical Testing of Metals and Alloys ; 
Fuel, Refractories and Furnaces ; Electro-Metallurgy ; Miner- 
alogy ; Foundry Practice ; Mining and Surveying. 





“The Chemical Age” Dictionary 


Ernest Benn,'Ltp., announce for publication on September 8 
‘* The Chemical Age ’’ Dictionary of Chemical Terms, which will 
deal with chemical terms in organic, inorganic, physical, 
analytical and bio-chemistry. No dictionary compiled on 
similar lines has yet appeared in the English language, and this 

volume is intended to be the forerunner of successive volumes 

covering other phases of the subject. The first volume is 

published at 16s. 
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Reviews 


Tue Kinetic Tueory or Gases. By Eugéne}Bloch, trans- 
lated by P. A. Smith. London: Methuen and Co. 1924. 
Pp. 178. 7s. 

The claims that this book should fulfil the needs of students 
of physical chemistry, that it is lucid, and that it has been well- 
translated, may all be granted. The text is free from errors, 
as far as the reviewer has been able to judge, and the mathe- 
matics is well set out. The absence of an index is, however, 
regrettable. This isa feature of French books which should be, 
and usually is, rectified by translators. When the book is 
examined in detail, one drawback from the point of view of the 
particular type of student mentioned becomes apparent. The 
mathematical deductions proceed on the assumption that the 
reader is familiar with the general formule of co-ordinate 
geometry, and many of them, ¢.g., the obtaining of the ex- 
pression on the bottom of p. 25, will not be very clear to 
chemical students. Jaeger’s book, which resembles the present 
one in scope, but has not been translated from German, is 
much better in this respect. 

The first chapter is fundamental, and unless it has been 
mastered no progress can be made. It is, therefore, to be 
regretted that a little more detail was not given and more care 
taken with the definitions. Many readers will not get over 
this part without assistance. F.g., on p. 9 the argument is not 
clear unless it is seen that the ‘‘ particular velocity ” is c, and 
that “‘ number of velocities ’”’ presumably means “‘ number of 
molecules with particular velocities.” The curve on p. 6 has 
no ordinates marked, so that nothing very definite can be seen 
from it. Boyle’s law becomes ‘‘ Mariotte’s law,” although 
Mariotte stated it fourteen years after Boyle and did not claim 
it as new. The value of Avogadro’s number, 65 X 1022, 
given in Chapter I is 10 per cent. too high, as is explained later 
in Chapter XI. On p. 15 it is stated that molecular velocities 
are ‘‘ of the same order ”’ as the velocities of sound. It would 
have been easy, with equation (11) and the elementary formula 
U=~7/yp/p to have shown that U is 47/3 times the 
molecular velocity. On p. 22 the statement that “ retrograde 
condensation ’”’ means ‘“‘ metastable state ’’ is incorrect ; the 
former term has a definite meaning in the theory of mixtures. 
The definition of virial on p. 24 is half the usual value. On 
p. 56 it might have been mentioned for the sake of chemical 
students that x is the same as dx/dt, and on p. 70, which intro- 
duces the very important relation between the kinetic theory 
and thermodynamics, a more adequate explanation of “ com- 
plexion ”’ should have been given. These are all minor points 
which may be considered when a new edition is called for—an 
event which may be predicted on account of the general 
excellence of the book. 

The very striking triumph of the kinetic theory in predicting 
that the viscosity of a gas should be independent of pressure 
and should increase with rise of temperature, instead of 
diminishing as in the case of a liquid, is properly emphasised. 
This result is sufficient to explode the dictum of the writer on 
popular science that “‘ mathematics is a mill which furnishes 
only what is put into it.’’ In some cases the product looks so 
little like what was put in, and is so opposed to “‘ common 
sense,” although verified by experiment, that the complacent 
dictum is seen to have little to recommend it. The effect of 
temperature on the viscosity of a gas is stated on p. 40 to follow 
Sutherland’s formula over ‘‘a very wide range of tempera- 
ture.” This, however, extends only to 300° C. Experiments 
by Mr. F. A. Williams in the reviewer’s laboratory are extending 
this to 1,000°, and a real test of the formula is shortly antici- 
pated. The results should also have important technical 
bearings. 

The chapters on the Brownian movement, fluctuation in 
density, highly rarefied gases (“ molecular pumps ”’), and the 
width of spectrum lines, are interesting accounts of recent 
developments, and the whole book may be recommended to 
readers who have a knowledge of the calculus. 

J. R. PARTINGTON. 


By 
Pp. 364. 








AND PRACTICE OF PUMPING. 
London : Ernest Benn, Ltd. 


THE MODERN THEORY 
Norman Swindin. 
42S. 

Many excellent books have been written dealing with 
hydraulics and pumping machinery from different aspects, 
and yet the publication of this new work is both welcome and 


justifiable, since it deals particularly with the handling of 
liquids of varying viscosities and densities, and of such a 
nature that plants used in the transport of water could not 
be successfully employed. It is therefore a book which should 
be well received by the chemical engineer and should prove a 
valuable addition to his bookshelf. 

The book is divided into two parts, in the first of which the 
author gives a full account of the classical researches of 
Reynolds and Stanton, and, having developed theoretically 
the Reynolds-Stanton curve for viscous flow, shows its practical 
application to pumping problems. In this portion of the 
work there is a chapter giving a review Of the various types of 
industrial viscometers and discussing the standardisation and 
disadvantages of the efflux type. This part of the book 
concludes with a chapter on the fluid friction in pipes, in which 
the relationship between the formule developed by Froude, 
Darcy and Barnes and the Reynolds-Stanton curve is discussed. 

In the second part of the book descriptions are given of the 
various types of ram, centrifugal, displacement and rotary 
pumps, prominence being given to the materials employed, 
and the factors influencing or controlling the design of pumps 
used for handling corrosive, gritty, and viscous liquids. 

In the course of a very full discussion on the air lift pump 
the author develops a new set of formule, the accuracy of 
which he establishes by applying them to the published data 
on this type of plant. 

There is also a chapter on miscellaneous direct-acting lift 
appliances which covers a wide field, embracing the screw 
pump, diaphragm pumps, rams, elevators and various other 
types of transporting plant, nor are the important questions of 
pipe lines and pipe fittings forgotten, whilst the concluding 
chapter, which treats of the pumping of oil, should prove of 
interest to engineers engaged in this industry. 

Nearly seventy tables on a wide range of subjects relating to 
pumps and pumping are given and the work is copiously 
illustrated throughout, and although a few errata appear is 
well printed and contains numerous references to the work 
done by various authors on this subject. 

The book should prove a standard work of great usefulness 
to the chemical engineer. 

5. %. ML. 0D. 





DE LA CONSISTANCE DES VERNIS ET AUTRES FLUIDES AU 
POINT DE VUE DE LEURS APPLICATIONS INDUSTRIELLES. 
Par A.-R. Matthis. Paris: Dunod, 92 Rue Bonaparte. 
(VI). Pp. 78. 

This little book, the subject matter of which is clearly 
indicated by the title, is really an addendum to the same 
author’s treatise on the insulating varnishes used in the 
electrical industries. It forms a useful little account not only 
of the properties of various industrial varnishes, but also of 
their methods of preparation and use. 





WATERPROOFING TEXTILE Fasrics. By Herbert P. Pearson, 
M.Sc. New York, the Chemical Catalog Co. 1924. 
Pp. 112. 


This little work contains brief accounts of the various 
processes in use in the U.S.A. and other parts of the world 
for rendering fabrics waterproof by oil, solutions, and so on, 
and many of the formule actually in use by various firms are 
given, although, of course, the names of the companies 
associated with them are necessarily suppressed. There is 
sufficient information to enable users to waterproof their own 
fabrics on a small scale, and the book is completed by a very 
full bibliography of the processes and formula patented 
in the United States, Great Britain, France and Germany since 
1900. 





THE RUBBER MANUFACTURER’S HANDBOOK. By W. Guy 
Pinkney and P. Watkins. London: The Rubber Age, 
43, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. Pp. 90. 12s. 6d. 


This little book is simply a collection of tables of physical 
constants relating to rubber and the substances used in its 
preparation and other matters of interest to the rubber 
manufacturer, and a number of London County Council and 
Admiralty Specifications relating to the requirements for 
rubber for different uses. The book is produced in a handy 
form, and should prove of great value to chemists dealing with 
rubber manufacturing problems. 
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The Titles of Chemical Papers 


The writer draws attention to the need of choosing titles for chemical papers which indicate the nature of the contents and to the 
waste of the vesearchers’ time caused by misleading ov inadequate descriptive titles. 


Ir is not enough that the chemist should observe and experi- 
ment ; an equally important duty is to record the results of 
these processes, for the benefit both of his own work and of 
that of those who come after. The library is as essential a 
tool of the chemist’s equipment as his Bunsen burner or any 
other, although he frequently finds it difficult to convince his 
employers of this. No research can be undertaken with a fair 
chance of success that does not have due regard to previous 
and contemporary work. One of the important tasks under- 
taken at the commencement of any investigation is inquiry 
into previous work on the subject, and in this the chemist must 
rely upon the care and forethought of others for his rapid and 
complete examination of records. The number of published 
papers increases year by year, and, as generally happens, the 
chemist is so situated that he cannot avail himself of the ser- 
vices of an informed librarian, he has to rely upon his own 
efforts. His usual method is to look up the indices of what 
journals are at hand for information as to likely papers, and he 
too often finds it impossible to discover, from the indexed 
titles, the nature of the contents of the papers. 

These titles are seldom adequate and frequently have only a 
passing reference to the actual subject matter. For example, 
suppose the chemist wishes to look up previous work upon the 
boiling point of ozone; on referring to the indices of what books 
and journals are available he finds at least half the papers are 
indexed under such vague and uninformative titles as ‘‘ On 
some properties of Ozone,’”’ ‘‘ More work on Ozone,’’ or even 
more uselessly, ‘““.Ozone.’”’” To leave no stone unturned he 
must read through all these papers to find what bearing they 
may have upon the boiling point, and may find in 70 per cent. 
at least that they have none at all. This occasions a con- 
siderable waste of time which could have been easily avoided 
if the titles had been more descriptively worded. Unfor- 
tunately, such an example is not isolated, but is representative 
of at least 80 to 90 per cent. of investigations, and this because 
chemists do not give sufficient care to the selection of an ade- 
quate title. 


Difficulties of Classification 

The cause of this state of affairs may be in some degree the 
early training of the chemist. He is well taught that chemistry 
is primarily and finally an experimental science, and many 
years are spent in acquiring a manual dexterity that would 
equal a Dewar or a Pasteur. He is even taught the value of 
disciplined speculation, disciplined by experimentally ascer- 
tained facts explicitly of his own finding, and only implicitly 
of that of others. If he were taught more decisively the value 
of a properly arranged bibliography, both himself and chemistry 
would be the gainers. 


Titles are difficult to classify according to their demerits ; 
it is, however, fairly safe to say there are at least three types of 
title to be generally met and these may conveniently be classi- 
fied as (a) indefinite, (b) misleading, and (c) absurd. An 
example of the first is the one already quoted, ‘“‘On some 
properties of Ozone.’’ Here the investigator can only de- 
termine by actually reading the paper what particular 
properties are dealt with. They may be chemical, or physical, 
or both ; they may be concerned with the batericidal properties 
of ozone or they may have but little reference to ozone at all, 
but may deal with the action of ozonised air, drawn from the 
neighbourhood of a mercury vapour quartz lamp, upon white 
mice. It is equally impossible to tell from the title which it 
may be; only investigation can determine, and will possibly 
show that it is an account of a method of determining the 
ozone content of the atmosphere, which, though it may be, and 
very likely is, intimately concerned with the chemical 
properties of ozone would have been better entitled ‘“‘ A 
chemical method of determining the ozone content of the 
atmosphere ”’ or better still, if it is an improvement upon an 
already known method, to entitle it ‘‘ An improvement on the 
sodium nitrite method of determining the ozone content of the 
atmosphere.”’ Although the title may at first appear cumber- 
some, yet its value to the investigator of problems connected 
with ozone and the time # may enable him to save are obvious 


and are factors that cannot be disregarded. They must out- 
weigh any considerations engendered by the modern craze 
for ‘‘ snappy headlines.”’ 


The second type of title stands self-condemned ; an example 
frequently met is such as ‘‘ Some by-products of wood distilla- 
tion.’’ Whoever knows anything of the destructive distilla- 
tion of wood will realise on reading the title that it gives no 
clue to the contents of the article, for there is no product of 
this industry that may be truthfully designated as a by- 
product, and he will consequently not be surprised to find on 
reading the article that it deals, not with by-products, but with 
some aspect of the process such as cooling the charcoal, or 
cleansing grey acetate of lime. Another title almost equally 
misleading as well as indefinite is such a one as ‘“‘ Tragacanth 
and its Mucilage.’”” What the paper really deals with is the 
effect of grinding and heating gum tragacanth before making a 
gel of it, upon the viscosity of the gel and the relation between 
the nitrogen content and ash of various samples of gum tra- 
gacanth and the viscosity of their jellies. From its title the 
paper might deal with almost any part of the study of gum 
tragacanth and is not only misleading but borders upon the 
absurd. 


The absurd title is such a one as “ On Sulphur.” All that 
this tells the harassed searcher is that it must in some way be 
connected with sulphur, but with which particular aspect of the 
element is left for him to find out. Such a title may cover any 
paper ranging in subject from a study of the application of the 
phase rule to the phenomena of the transition point of the 
allotropic modifications of sulphur to its utilisation as a 
fertiliser or the effects of mustard gas. 


Informative Titles 

Further examples need not be adduced, the reader can find 
more than he possibly cares for in his experience of searching 
bibliographies. There seems to be a remarkable laxity in the 
titles chemists have chosen for what, after all, are likely to be 
their only claim to fame. It is difficult to understand their 
apparent indifference to the extra labour it throws upon others, 
particularly when it is remembered that over three thousand 
papers are published annually dealing with the preparation and 
description of properties and reactions of organic compounds 
alone. None of these can be neglected by the worker for they 
must each have some merit. The learned societies exercise 
such a rigorous censorship upon the papers they accept for 
publication, that it is safe to say that very few indeed that see 
the light in printed form have no quality that makes them 
valuable to the worker in one field or another. 

There is, of course, the reverse side to the picture, the paper 
that bears a title fully indicative of its contents, and to meet 
one of these after a fruitless search through pages of the pre- 
ceding types is refreshing. ‘‘ The Separation of simple con- 
stituents of low temperature tars by means of picric acid,’’ for 
example, tells one all that is necessary about the paper, and 
enables the reader to judge at once of its immediate interest to 
him, and so save the time that he would otherwise have to 
spend in reading it through. A title should enable the reader 
to tell at a glance the general contents of the article, whether it 
is a description of a new process or a fresh point of interest in 
an old one. The exact nature of the process, whether syn- 
thesis, analysis, a determination of some specific property, or 
the observation of a reaction, should be included in the title 
as well as the names of the substance or substances concerned. 
A very adequate title that some readers will recognise is 
“‘ Some observations upon the motions of small pieces of acetate 
of potash during their solution upon the surface of water.”” A 
less informative title by the same author which really puts the 
title in class (a) is ‘‘ Observations relating to the process of 
galvanism.”’ From these one can tell the time of their writing, 
that leisurely period when Davy was at the Royal Institution. 
To-day a leisured manner is not favoured among chemists ; 
therefore, they are expected to use titles that he who runs may 
read, even among the thousands of papers annually published. 


T. W. J. 
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Volumetric Glassware Regulations 
Slight Change in Units Recommended 
NEw regulations are just to hand, issued by the National 
Physical Laboratory, governing Class A and B tests for 
volumetric glassware. Two new marks are introduced for 
future use as under :— 


NP.A. N2.B. 
24. 'O4. 


These replace marks previously employed, and have the 
advantage in that the class to which the vessel belongs is 
clearly indicated. 

The use of the millilitre is now recommended as a unit of 
volume, this being 1/1,o0oth part of a litre, and manufacturers 
are requested to introduce the inscription ‘‘ ml”’ instead of 
“ccs "’ as soon as possible, the relation being 1,000 ml. equals 
I,000-:027 ccs. At the same time it is pointed out that the 
difference between the cubic centimetre and the millilitre is 
so small that this change need not involve any alteration 
_n the methods of calibration. In conjunction with this 
‘change it is noted that the cubic inch now is equivalent to 
16-38659 ml., as against 16-°38703 ccs. 

Regulations are also made for testing vessels graduated in 
“ G.W.A.” units, these being a substitute for Mohrs grammes 
and Mohrs cubic centimetres, the relation being 1,000 
“ G.W.A.”’ equals 1,002 ml., a close approximation of a 
““G.W.A.” being the volume at 60° F. of a quantity of water, 
which, when weighed in air against brass weights, has an 
apparent weight of i gramme. These tests are subject to the 
same conditions as Class A or B, except that certificates will 
not be issued, only statements of the results being supplied 
on request, and such vessels will have the marks 


HA HB 
” 24. 94. 


as a sign of their classification. 

Flasks for delivery are no longer accepted for Class A test 
and only those in excess of 100 ml. capacity for Class B, while 
cylinders for delivery are neither accepted for Class A or B 
tests, and as the function of a cylinder is largely for delivery 
purposes, the utility of a test for content only is extremely 
limited. 

Marks on Burettes and Flasks 

Regulations for the first time are published giving position 
of marks on the necks of flasks and stems of pipettes, also the 
lengths of the graduated portion of burettes which rule out 
the submission of 100 c.c. burettes, divided in 1/roth, for 
instance, by reason of the regulations that the distance 
between two adjacent marks must not be less than 1 mm. 

Tolerances are now laid down for flasks with two marks, 
Class B only, but these do not seem to provide for special 
flasks, such as sugar flasks, cement flasks, etc., which have 
wide necks, although fees are quoted for such tests. Class B 
tests are made less stringent with regard to the defects in the 
glass, and also as regards firm standing, while jets may now 
be glazed (Class B only) as well as ground and polished. 
Tolerances have in many cases been increased, most notable 
amongst which are +0-06 ml. for a 50 ml. burette Class A, 
as against +0-04 c.c. heretofore, and o-1 ml. for a 50 ml. 
graduated pipette Class A, as against +0-04 c.c. Increases 
are also noted with the small sizes of flasks and the larger 
cylinders, Class B tests being similarly affected. 

An anomaly now arises in that certain manufacturers’ 
guaranteed graduated ware has errors no greater than those 
now laid down by the National Physical Laboratory for Class A 
test, although no concession has been made in the latter’s 
fees. 

With regard to delivery times many changes have been 
made. The maximum delivery time for burettes A and B 
are reduced, as also the minimum and maximum for graduated 
pipettes, while the method of test for the latter has been 
revised. Delivery times for bulb pipettes have in some cases 
been increased and some decreased. 

An unimportant change has been made with regard to the 
internal diameter of the necks of 1,000 ml. flasks, while the 
diameters of necks permissible for Class B flasks have all been 


increased, which concession is of no value to the British 
manufacturer, as he is not likely to have two moulds for one 
size flask. Etching of the drainage time on Class B pipettes 
is no longer called for. 

The only changes in fees noted are those made for testing 
additional points over and above five, in the case of graduated 
pipettes, burettes and graduated cylinders, and fees are also 
quoted for testing flasks with two marks, one for content and 
one for delivery, Class B only. 

A. V. Hussey. 





Galvanising Iron Against Corrosion 
One of the most satisfactory methods yet devised for checking 
the atmospheric corrosion of iron (states Mr. S. Rosenberg, 
inspector of the Panama Canal) is the coating of the iron 
with zinc by immersion in the molten metallic bath. The 
coating protects the iron at the expense of the zinc itself. 
In the presence of moisture any two metals in contact form 
an electrolytic cell, the more electropositive of the two metals 
going into solution and the other remaining unattached. 
Zinc, being electropositive with respect to iron will, in the 
case of galvanised iron, be gradually consumed, leaving the 
iron unharmed until the zinc is gone. If the galvanising 
has been well done, the iron will be protected for half a century 
under ordinary corrosive conditions. ‘There are other metals . 
besides zinc that are electropositive to iron and that would 
protect iron in the same way to a greater or less degree, but 
none of them is as cheap or as plentiful as zinc. One of these 
metals is aluminium. If it is added to the zinc used in gal- 
vanising, it gives the coating an appearance similar to that 
produced by tinning, but it renders the coating more durable 
than if zinc is used alone. Tin, nickel, lead and copper are 
electronegative to iron and if one of them is used as a protective 
coating, it provides protection only as long as the covering 
metal is non-porous and continuous. When even the tiniest 
of apertures appears, the electrochemical action set up starts 
the destruction of the iron. In the case of nickel plating, for 
example, the iron almost immediately begins to rust under the 
nickel covering, and if conditions are bad, the _ nickel, 
although it remains uncorroded, can soon be easily peeled off. 





Fertilisers for Latvia 

THE imports of artificial fertilisers into Latvia lately show an 
extraordinary increase over the quantities imported in the 
last few years, states the Weekly Bulletin of the Consulate- 
General in London of the Republic of Latvia. The use of 
artificial fertilisers has become very popular with all classes 
of farmers in Latvia. The chief demand is for superphosphate 
and Thomas meal. The bulk of the former is imported from 
Sweden, which grants credit on very favourable terms for 
periods up to a year; the latter is imported chiefly from 
Great Britain and Belgium. 

Potash is being imported from France and Germany, and, 
as a result of the former country now being able to compete 
with the latter in so far as concerns the export of potash, the 
price has undergone a considerable reduction, enabling the 
Latvian farmer to import this valuable fertiliser. Imports 
of nitrate are inconsiderable, owing to its high cost, and the 
use of bone meal and kainit has been superseded by the more 
modern fertilisers—superphosphate, Thomas meal, and potash. 





The Discovery of Helium 

In the history of science there is no more remarkable example 
of the development of purely scientific research into industrial 
application than is afforded by helium, writes Professor J. C. 
McLennan in the handbook to the Exhibition of Pure Science. 
The gas was discovered on the sun twenty-seven years 
before it was found on the earth. It is one of the chief con- 
stituents of the great flames or prominences which are con- 
tinually being spurted out by the sun to heights of tens of 
thousands of miles, and are seen during total eclipses of the 
sun. In October, 1868, Sir Norman Lockyer announced to 
the Royal Society that he had devised a means of observing 
these flames whenever the sun was shining, and that one of 
the luminous gases in them could not be identified. In his 
words : “‘ We had to do with element which we could not get 
in our laboratories, and therefore I took upon myself the 
responsibility of coining the word helium.” 
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American Opinion on the London Agreement 

Tn the United States as in this country the London agreement 
is a matter of practical concern to the chemical industry. 
The American view is clearly stated in the first leader in 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering for August 25, which 
says :— 

“Tt was an auspicious moment for the world, if slightly 
embarrassing for Chancellor Marx and Premier Herriot, when 
those representatives of Germany and France shook hands 
at the happy conclusion of the London conference. The 
warm handclasp of international amity and accord has so 
long been absent in Franco-German diplomatic relations 
that the whole world must have applauded if it could have 
witnessed the event. And we believe it does applaud this 
termination of German evasion and French selfishness. . 
The United States generally and our technical industries 
in particular are deeply concerned. With Germany re- 
habilitated industrially, with the Ruhr again under her 
control, with factories and mills producing to capacity, 
German goods must inevitably come into this market in 
competition with our own. If Germany is to pay her debts, 
she must exploit her resources in raw materials and technical 
ability. If she is to buy in the markets of the world, she 
must also sell there. All this comes home with particular 
force to our chemical and dye industries. We have now had 
several years of tariff protection against foreign chemicals and 
dves, and a still longer period of virtual protection due to 
industrial conditions in Europe. Within this time we should 
have discovered what we can or cannot do, where we can or 
cannot meet foreign competition. And where we cannot, 
we must make up our minds that competitive goods will 
capture the market. Artificial barriers cannot always be 
maintained against foreign commodities, especially if we 
demand simultaneously that foreign nations pay their debts 
to one another and to us. A debtor deprived of his means of 
livelihood is a poor asset. He can neither buy nor sell. 
And after all will it be such a calamity as some would have us 
believe if German dyes and chemicals again find some market 
in this country ? We have established a large industry, but 
we cannot hope to meet 100 per cent. of our needs. A little 
competition will be stimulating. If American industry is 
continually to be suckled with the pap of political protection, 
it will grow weak from sheer lack of a struggle for existence. 
True, we may have to be watchful lest national welfare be 
jeopardized, but on the whole we must accept the principle 
of gaining markets through merit and economic soundness.” 





Canadian Chemical Production in 1923 
THE High Commissioner for Canada in London has received 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa a pre- 
liminary estimate made by Mr. S. J. Cook, Chief of the Mining, 
Metallurgical and Chemical Branch, showing that the pro- 
duction of chemicals and allied products in Canadian factories 
last year reached a total value of more than $106,500,000. 

Exports of Canadian products in this class were valued at 
15.7 million dollars, and imports amounted to 26.1 million 
dollars in the same period. More than 124 million dollars’ 
capital were invested in the concerns operating 466 plants 
and employment was furnished to about 14,600 employees. 
Salaries and wages paid totalled 17.8 million dollars, and the 
cost of materials used was about 52.9 million dollars. The 
value added by manufacturing or the difference between the 
selling value of the products made and the cost of raw materials 
used in their manufacture was 53.5 million dollars. Increases 
were noted in the amount of capital employed, the number 
of employees, payments of salaries and wages, cost of materials 
and value of products, as well as in the value of imports and 
exports. 

Nearly 82 per cent. of the 1923 chemical exports went to 
the United States, United Kingdom and Mexico in the order 
named and nearly 13 per cent. was shipped to Newfoundland, 
Japan, British West Indies, Australia and New Zealand. 

On the other side, more than 98 per cent. of Canada’s 
import business in chemical products was from seven countries 
with the United States leading and the United Kingdom next, 
followed by Germany, France, the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Switzerland. The remaining 2 per cent. of Canada’s chemical 
import trade was drawn from more than a score of different 
countries, 


Synthetic Alcohol from Germany 

Tue U.S.A. Trade Commissioner at Berlin states that the 
‘““ Leunawerke ”’ air fixation plant of the Badische Co. at 
Merseburg recently began the manufacture on a commercial 
scale of synthetic methyl alcohol derived from the union of 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen gases in the presence of a 
catalyst at relatively high pressure and temperature. The 
final product is a pure methyl alcohol, capable of being manu- 
factured in any desired quantity, when necessary extensions 
are made and equipment installed, thus promising to make 
Germany permanently independent of foreign imports. The 
rate of production is 400 to 500 tons per annum. The extent 
to which Germany has been importing wood alcohol, crude 
and pure, is shown in the following table, taken from official 
foreign trade statistics (metric tons) : 





From 1913 1922 1923 
Austria-Hungary .............. 5,274 — — 
OR RRO Ie - 201 or 
CRECROSIOVANIA. «6. cvewees sees — 797 954 
RONNIE ho. 0: (00018 oo Gr8 wg 8esaree's ore" 2,433 1,014 
MINN arc asal'ate\e ys 6 bie, akaraw eistarsa%s — 273 163 
United States ne asec DUS eee a 5,071 457 643 
CSEMOP COUMEIIES: ...5 60k cin cece 355 169 211 

RMSE e/a 4-2 Pek era weeWolncie ees 10,700 4,330 3,046 





A New German Colour Tester 

Tue U.S.A. Consul at Frankfort reports the introduction at 
Hanau of a new apparatus for testing the resistance of colours 
to light in the form of a mercury vapour lamp. The fading 
of colour being chiefly due to the influence of ultra violet 
rays which are not numerous in the ordinary daylight at low 
altitudes, the lamp accelerates the process in emanating 
these rays in considerable quantities. The effect on textiles, 
for instance, of one hour’s exposure to this light is greater 
than that of many hours’ exposure to the ordinary sunlight. 
Owing to the extraordinarily high temperature obtainable, 
large quantities of ultra violet rays emanate from the mercury 
vapour, making the lamp valuable for testing the resistance 
of colours. In the market it is known as the “ Original 
Hanau,”’ and is designated ‘“‘a colour tester by means of 
artificial high altitude sunlight.”’ In fusing quartz, iridium 
vessels must be used, much oxygen is consumed and skilled 
workmen are necessary. For these reasons the cost of the 
lamp is considerable. 





British Association Papers 
DurinG the meetings of the British Association in Canada 
Professor W. A. Bone, professor of chemical technology at the 
Imperial College of Science, London, in a paper on ‘‘ Brown 
Coals and Lignites,’’ predicted that co-ordinated research 
would develop the brown coals of the Empire into a product 
of first importance commercially. 

Professor F. G. Donnan, of, University College, London, said 
that when the supplies of coal and other forms of carbon 
failed to meet the world’s demand for fuel, fuel could be 
derived from salt deposits by the aid of electric power. The 
power would be utilised where generating stations were near 
deposits of sodium chloride. The metallic sodium and the 
chlorine gas would be shipped and burned when the heat was 
required, 





Institution of Chemical Engineers 

THE first volume of the transactions of the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers has just been published. This is a book of 
some 120 large pages, well-printed and bound in cloth, which 
contains the complete papers read before the Institution in 
1923, together with the full discussion at the meetings in each 
case. The papers are preceded by a history of the formation 
of the Institution, the balance sheet for 1922, the names of 
the honorary officers and council, and other items of a similar 
nature. The transactions embody Mr. T. Campbell-Finlay- 
son’s paper on “ Industrial Oxygen,” Messrs. M. B. Donald 
and C. W. Tyson’s paper on ‘‘ A Study of the Absorption 
Tower,’ Messrs. Donald and R. D. Hunneman’s paper on 
““The Conditions of the Constant Rate of Flow in Filter 
Presses,’’ and Mr. Donald’s paper on “ Corrosion.” 


Cc 
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From Week to Week 


[HE FIRST CHEMICAL EXHIBITION IN ITALy will be held in 
Turin during September and October. 

CHARCOAL HAS BEEN SUBSTITUTED FOR PETROL as a motor 
lorry fuel in Paris and has effected a considerable saving. 


Mr. JAmMes F. Knicut, works manager of J. Pullar and Sons, 


Ltd., dyers, of Perth, has been appointed a director of the 
company 
CHEMICAL PLANT MACHINERY will be sold by auction on 


September 10 at II a.m. at 
Ltd., Scotts Road, Southall 

THE STEADY DEVELOPMENT of the Swiss aluminium industry 
is resulting in a considerably increased demand for chloride 
of magnesium and sulphate of alumina. 

LECTURES ON LABORATORY INSTRUCTION in “ Beet Sugar 
Technology ” are to be given at the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, from January to July, 1925. 

“ THe RoMANCcE OF LEVER BrorHers”’ forms the first of 
a series of articles on the history and progress of the world’s 
industries appearing in The Daily Telegraph. 


the London Chemical Works, 


Mr. LEONARD R1iGG, who is well known in Perth dyeing 
circles, has been appointed commercial manager of Eastman 
and Son (Dyers and Cleaners), Acton Vale, London. 

ARTHUR GENDERS AND Co., Lrp., announce that all 
communications should now be addressed to 1, Albert Street, 
Birmingham, the new registered offices of the company. 

THE DEATH is announced of Mr. Robert Shenton, managing 
director of Wedgwood and Co., Ltd., of Tunstall, and an 
authority upon the scientific and chemical side of the pottery 
industry. 

A FINE OF £5 has been imposed upon the Hillcrest Oil Co. 
(Bradford), Ltd., of Grove Street, Clayton, for causing a 
nuisance by the emission of noxious fumes in the manufacture 
of certain products. 

\ CONFERENCE OF MANUFACTURERS met at Swinton on 
Wednesday to consider the possibilities of ‘the ‘‘ Eureka ”’ 
smoke consuming apparatus. A film of a previous demon- 
stration was shown. 

WoRrRKING at the Wallerscote extension of Brunner, Mond 
and Co.’s chemical works at Winnington, on Monday, Douglas 
Plant, a fitter’s labourer, fel! from a girder 30 ft. above the 
ground, and was killed. 

THE VicTAuLic ComMpaANy, Ltpb., states that its new 
registered address is King’s Buildings, Dean Stanley Street, 
Westminster, S.W. The new telegraphic address is Victaulic, 
Parl, London. 

THE BELGIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE in London announces 
that on and after September 29 the address will be 8, Union 
Court, Old Broad Street, London E.C., instead of 24, St. 
Dunstan’s Buildings, St. Dunstan’s Hill, London. 

Mr. W. J. SmirH, managing director of the Australian Glass 
Manufacturers, Ltd., Sydney, is now in London, and is inter- 
ested in plant for the manufacture of sheet glass. He can be 
addressed care of Grimwade, Ridley and Co., 124, Minories, 
London, E.C. 

THE FRENCH DIRECTOR OF MINEs, of the Ministry of Public 
Works, confirms the report that an agreement has been con- 
cluded between French and German potash producers. The 
agreement is a contract between individual firms, to which the 
State is not a party. 

THE N.V. CHEMISCHE FABRIEK ‘“ Naarden,’’ Bussum, 
Holland, has appointed The Old Strand Chemical and Trading 
Co., Ltd., Audrey House, Ely Place, London, E.C., as their 
sole agents in Great Britain and Ireland for chemicals and 
essential oils (except caraway). 

THE Becco ENGINEERING AND CHEMICAL Co., London, has 
secured orders from the Gas Light and Coke Co. for water- 
softening plant to be installed at Beckton and Nine Elms. 
The Beckton plant will have a capacity of 480,000 gallons 
a day and that at Nine Elms of 108,000 gallons a day. 

SouTH AFRICAN MEMBERS of the Institute of Chemistry 
are endeavouring to form a section in the Union. The pro- 
posed section will not usurp the activities of the South African 
‘Chemical Institute, but will exist to represent the views of 
members of the home institution residing in the Union. 


THE JAPANESE ARMY proposes to spend £80,000 on poison 
gas. Colonel Hisamura, head of the Chemical Warfare 
Branch of the Japanese Army, recently visited Edgewood 
Arsenal and was greatly impressed by the efficiency of the 
research work carried out by the American Chemical Warfare 
Service. 

THE NEW CHIEF CHEMIS{£ appointed in charge of the research 
work of the U.S.A. Chemical Warfare Service is Dr. J. E. 
Mills, who is said to have had more field experience in chemical 
warfare than any other chemist in America. He was already 
on the Edgewood Arsenal staff, serving as chief co-ordinator 
of the research, engineering, and military branches. 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the North British Association 
of Gas Managers, held at Glasgow on Thursday, Dr. Parker, 
Leeds University, delivered the William Young Memorial 
Lecture, the subject being ‘‘ Gaseous Fuel and Thermal 
Efficiencies.’’ Dr. Parker was associated with Professors 
Cobb and Smithells in their gas and fuel research work. 

A TENDER OF £175 by W. Benham, of Mill Lane, Newbury, 
for the erection of a new septic tank at Woolhampton sewage 
farm has been accepted by Newbury Rural District Council. 
A tender of £2,370 by Bell Bros. (Manchester), Ltd., for filtra- 
tion plant for the water at the Hackney ladies’ swimming 
baths has been recommended for acceptance by the Borough 
Council. 

THE CHEMICAL VISITORS to Wembley this week included 
Professor W. T. Taggart, director of the John Harrison 
Laboratory of Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, 
who is iust concluding an extensive tour of Europe. He was 
much interested in the Chemical Section, which, as most 
American visitors have done, he regarded as an exhibit of 
quite unusual educational value. 

CALCIUM CYANIDE is now being extensively used in Scotland 
for rat extermination. The calcium cyanide, in flakes, is 
introduced into the burrows, which are then sealed. The 
resultant prussic acid produced through contact with the 
moisture in the earth has given very satisfactory results. 
Experiments are also being conducted with the blowing of 
cyanide into burrows as a fine dust. 

Mr. Ernest Gates, of Milner Field, Bingley, Yorks, 
has promised to provide the sum necessary to complete the 
endowment of a School of Pathology for Cambridge University. 
The Trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation recently offered 
the University to give {£100,000 to build a School of 
Pathology, and £33,000 towards its endowment, provided the 
University could obtain a further £33,000 for completing the 
endowment. This offer can now be accepted. 

Mr. W. J. U. Wootcock, the new President of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, has returned to London after a month’s 
holiday spent in Shropshire and the neighbouring Marches 
country. After a particularly strenuous year spent in orga- 
nising the Chemical Section at Wembley, Mr. Woolcock is 
now preparing for a round of visits and addresses to the 
various sections of the Society of Chemical Industry, at 
which a number of interesting questions will be discussed. 

THE FRENCH COMPANY, Minerais et Mateaux, of Paris, 
have recently placed an order with the Hardinge Company 
of London for three 7-feet diameter Hardinge mills of the 
latest improved design for heavy duty for grinding lead ores 
to 80 mesh. Several orders have also been received for the 
Tyler Hum-mer Screens (of which the Hardinge Co. are the 
British representatives) from well-known companies, including 
Brunner, Mond and Co., the Teams By-Product Coke Co., 
and other large engineering and mining concerns. 

Mr. A. C. FIELDNER, the engineer in charge of the experi- 
mental station of the U.S.A. Bureau of Mines, who was 
present at the recent annual meeting of the Society of Chemical 
Industry in Liverpool, is now on the Continent continuing 
his investigations into low temperature carbonisation and 
related problems. His tour will include most of the engineering 
and industrial centres of Belgium, France, Germany, and 
Holland. Mr. Fieldner is expected to return to England about 
November 1, and to sail for America on November 15. 

THE RESULT OF THE BALLOT of operatives engaged in the 
textile bleaching, dyeing, printing and finishing industry on 
the offer of the employers to refer to arbitration their applica- 
tion for an advance of 10 per cent. increase of basic rates of 
pay and the employers’ counterclaim for, among other matters, 
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a reduction of wages of juveniles and overtime rates was 
declared on Saturday at Bradford. Of the 65 per cent. of 
ballot papers returned 91 per cent. authorised the executive, 
if necessary, to hand in strike notices to enforce a settlement. 

Sir Max .Muspratt, who, with Lady Muspratt and others, is 
now on a tour through the United States, is due to deliver an 
address on ‘‘ Chemistry and Civilisation”’ at the autumn 
meeting of the American Chemical Society, which opens on 
Monday at the Cornell University, Ithaca. He is expected 
home about the end of this month. An article by Sir Max 
Muspratt on ‘“‘ Merseyside and British Chemicals ’’ appears 
in the British Empire Exhibition number of Mersey, the 
magazine of the Mersey Dock Board Staff Guild. 

THE BoarpD OF TRADE has issued statistics for the gas under- 
takings for Great Britain for 1923. These reveal that the 
quantity of gas made during 1923 was 7,779,215,000 c. ft. 
in excess of the quantity made in 1922, but the increase in coal 
gas made was 15,793,184,000, there being a decrease of 
5,598,486,000 c. ft. in the water gas made and 2,415,483,000 
in the ‘“‘ other’’ gas. The quantity of gas sold increased by 
9,028,814,000 c. ft., showing a decrease in the quantity of gas 
used at works and lost in leakage or otherwise of I,244,599,000 
Cit: 

In A SERIES of articles on “ Fuel Energy” in the Daily 
Telegvaph reference is made to the valuable work in solving 
fuel problems in this country carried out by the Fuel Research 
Board, the Mines Department, and the Department of Gas 
Administration of the Board of Trade, and the Electricity 
Commissioners among Government activities, and also the 
British Commercial Gas Association and the Electrical 
Development Association among commercial organisations. 
Another article dealt with the value of electrical energy in 
certain metallurgical and chemical industries, reviewing the 
progress which has been made recently in Canada and the 
States in this direction. 





Dangers From Foreign Dyed Furs 
A REPORT by Dr. Allan C. Parsons on the results of an inquiry 
concerning cases of dermatitis caused by the wearing of fur- 
collared garments has been issued by the Ministry of Health. 
According to the Fur Trade Association, these furs are ex- 
clusively produced and dyed in foreign countries, notably in 
Belgium, France, Germany and the United States. 

Aniline dyes are used in the preparation of the furs, and 
examination of specimens established that the skin troubles 
set up are due in particular to the employment of parapheny- 
lenediamine and metaphenylene-diamine. It is necessary 
with both these dyes to employ an oxidising agent (such as 
peroxide of hydrogen), and if oxidation is complete the dyed 
article is innocuous. In many of the furs under suspicion, 
however, the oxidation process has not been completed, but 
arrested—through carelessness or from motives of economy— 
at a stage where actively irritant bodies are produced. The 
conclusion arrived at, therefore, is that defective or careless 
technique in the use of potentially, dangerous dyes is, in all 
probability, the cause of fur dermatitis, and the hope is ex- 
pressed that effective measures will be taken by the trade to 
remedy these conditions. 





Interesting Degree Theses 
WE have received a number of printed copies of.theses sub- 
mitted by chemical research workers for the Ph.D. degree in 
the University of Illinois, U.S.A., many of which are of 
considerable theoretical interest. It is remarkable that 
seven of these publications deal with subjects in organic 
chemistry, two in bio-chemistry and two in physical chemistry, 
this proportion being illustrative of the generally greater 
interest the organic field has for research workers. The 
subjects dealt with are ‘‘ The Catalytic Reduction of Furfural 
and Derivatives,” ‘‘ Derivatives of Camphoronic Acid,” ‘“‘ An 
Attempt to Prepare an Aliphatic §-Diazo Compound,”’ 
“Synthesis of a New Bicyclic Nitrogen Ring,” ‘“‘ New Re- 
actions of Aromatic Arsines,” ‘‘ Derivatives of Isocampholac- 


tone,” and ‘‘ The Synthesis of Trihydroxymethylanthra- 
quinones ”’ in organic research.’’ Bio-chemistry is represented 
by “‘ The Synthesis of Hippuric Acid in the Organism of the 


Rabbit,’’ and ‘‘ Biochemical Studies on Allanation.”” The 
other two papers deal with ‘“‘ A Calorimeter for Determining 
the Heats of Reaction at High Temperatures,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Heats of Vaporisation of Mercury and Cadmium.” 


The 26 Per Cent. Reparations Levy 
To Operate from September 9 


IN pursuance of an Agreement reached between H.M. Govern- 
ment and the German Government, the amount of the levy 
under the German Reparation (Recovery) Act, 1921, will be 
increased on and after September 9 next from 5 per cent. to 
26 per cent. of the value of the goods to which the Act applies. 
The increased rate of levy will apply to all such goods imported 
by vessels arriving within the limits of the port of discharge 
after midnight of September 8-9. 

In cases where the Commissioners of Customs and Excise 
are satisfied that the British importer has already paid to the 
exporter in Germany 95 per cent. of the value of the goods, 
and is claiming repayment of 21 per cent. from him, they 
are prepared to allow the importer in the United Kingdom 
to pay to them in respect of the levy 5 per cent. in cash and to 
give bond for the remaining 21 per cent. 

Under the agreement, the German Government has under- 
taken to reimburse in cash to exporters in Germany the value 
of the receipts issued by the British Customs Authorities for 
the levy paid on goods imported on or after the above-men- 
tioned date. 





Date of American Chemical Exposition 

THE International Exposition Co., under whose management 
the United States Exposition of Chemical Industries has been 
held since 1915, announce that there will be no Chemical 
Exposition in 1924, but that the next Exposition of Chemical 
Industries will be held on September 28 to October 3, 1925, at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York. ‘‘ Numerous inquiries,”’ 
the promoters state, ‘‘ lead us to believe that there is some 
uncertainty regarding the date of the next Exposition of 
Chemical Industries. Asa result of a vote of exhibitors, taken 
last year, the decision was definitely reached not to hold the 
Exposition in 1924, but to skip a year and hold the next one 
in 1925. Owing to the fact that the Chemical Exposition has 
been held without interruption since 1915, the many inquiries 
regarding the omission of the Exposition this year are only 
natural. At the same meeting in 1923, the exhibitors decided 
by a large majority to hold all future Expositions in New 
York, and selected the Grand Central Palace for 1925. New 
York was decided upon as the logical place to hold the Exposi- 
tions in future, because it was believed to offer the best location 
and conditions to attract the greatest number of people inter- 
ested in chemical industries from all parts of the world.”’ 





Cornish Radium Mines 
AN agreement has been reached for the amalgamation of two 
Cornish radium mines, the South Terras Radium Mine and the 
Radium Ore Mine, and a considerable increase in output is 
anticipated. 

Radium earth is in request also for cultivation purposes in 
agriculture and horticulture, in both of which it has for some 
time been extensively used on the Continent. The radio- 
active waters of the Cornish mines possess valuable pharma- 
ceutical properties, and negotiations have been entered into 
by a well-known firm of mineral water manufacturers for the 
purchase of the thousands of gallons of these which are avail- 
able. It is possible that this amalgamation may lead to 
advantageous developments in the radium industry in 
Cornwall, , 





Sewage Purification Royalties 

THE process of sewage purification at Worcester, known as 
the activated sludge process, has led to a claim by Activated 
Sludge, Ltd., for royalties, and the Worcester City Council 
were recommended on Tuesday to pay the company {g00, 
the Council being informed that allowances had been secured 
from the original claim equal to £1,594. The company had 
agreed to make the allowances in view of the pioneer work 
done by Worcester. 

It was said that by keeping to the activated sludge 
process rather than by going on with the old method of 
sewage purification, as the Ministry of Health pressed them 
to do, the Council would in future save {£1,000 annually. 
The sum of £900 for royalties was approved. . 
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The formation of hydrocellulose. H. Gault and B. C. 
Mukerji. Compt. rend., August 18, 1924, pp. 402-405. 


Acips.—Contribution 
The identity of phocenic acid and valeric acid. 
Bull Soc. Chem., July, 1924, pp. 857-868. 

The reversibility of the reactions underlying the forma- 
tion of sulphuric acid by the lead chamber process. A. 
Graire. Compt. vend., August 18, 1924, pp. 397-400. 

SILVER Compounps.—-Silver fulminate. L. J. Olmer. 
Soc. Chim., July, 1924, pp. 847-857. 

HyDRAZINES.— muny is halogenated aromatic hydrazines. 
Part IT. :3-,2:5-,2:6-and 3: 5- Dibromophenylhy . 
drazines, a: ‘oe methylphenylhydrazine, and_ their 
compounds with aldehydes and ketones. E. Votocek and 
R. Lukes. Bull. Soc. Chim., July, 1924, pp. 868-879. 

MENTHOL.—The isomerism of menthol and neomenthol. G. 
Yavon and A. Couderc. Compt. rend., August 18, 1924, 
pp. 405-408. 

DEHYDPRATION.—Molecular transpositions. 
the dehydration products of I : 1 
dimethyl-1-propanol. P. Ramart. 
18, 1924, pp. 400-402. 

EssEntTIAL OILs. —The acid constituents of Aleppo pine oil. 


to the study of marine animal oils. 
E. André. 


Bull, 


Identification of 
3-triphenyl-2 : 2- 
Compt. vend., August 


Part I. aand £-Alepic acids. G. Dupont. Bull. Soc. 
Chim., July, 1924, pp. 879-889. 
The acid constituents of Aleppo pine oil. Part II. 


G. Dupont and L. Desalbres. Soc. Chim., July, 


1924, pp. 890-892. 
HyvrocHtorites.—Industrial control in 


Bull. 


the manufacture of 


hypochlorites. FE. Pozzi-Escot. Bull. Soc. Chim., July, 
1924, P. G02. 
Fats.—Action of halogens on fats. J. J. Cerdeiras. Bull. 


Soc. Chim., July, 1924, pp. 902-904. 
Resins.—Theory of the origin of the terpenes and the crystal- 


line acids contained in coniferons resins. C. Dupont. 
Bull. Soc. Chim., July, 1924, pp. 892-897 
VARNISHES.—The manufacture of varnishes. A. Hutin, 


Monit. Scient., July-August, 1924, pp. 152-156. 
ANALYSIS.—lInvestigation of a new method for the quantita- 
tive analysis of cvanamide in its calcium salt. R. Fosse, 
P. Hagene and R. Dubois. Compt. rend., August 18, 
1924, pp. 408-410. 
Estimation of maltose in the presence of other reducing 


sugars by the use of Barfoed’s solution. P. Nottin. 
Compt. vend., August 18, 1924, pp. 410-413. 
VALENCY.—New aspects of the theory of valency. T. M. 


Bull. Soc. Chim., July, 1924, pp. 815-837. 


Lowry. 
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Patent Literature 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 
218,965. CONCENTRATING RUBBER LATEX AND SIMILAR 
MATERIALS, PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR. General 
Rubber Co., 1790, Broadway, New York. Assignees of 
J. McGavack, 561, West 58th Street, New York. Inter- 
national Convention date, July 11, 1923. 

Rubber latex has an average content of rubber of about 
one-third, and is directly used for coating and impregnating 
fabrics, etc. For some purposes, it is necessary to use latex 
of greater concentration and thicker consistency, and the 
object of the present invention is to effect such concentration 
without excessive foaming of the latex or» due coagulation 
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at moderate concentration. The concentrating tank 1 is 
provided with a heating jacket 2, and with hinged doors 3. 
A series of nozzles are arranged along the side walls of the 
tank for injecting air into the latex to evaporate the water. 
Each nozzle is supplied by a pipe 10 connected to a common 
main 12, which receives air from a heater 15 through a pipe 14. 
The air is supplied to the heater by a blower 19, through a 
pipe 18. <A preventer of coagulation such as ammonia may 
be supplied from a tank 25 to the lower part of the pipe 14 
to mix with the air. The temperature and pressure of the 
air supplied to the latex are indicated by a thermometer 27 
and pressure gauge 28. The moist air is drawn from the top 
of the tank 1 by a pipe 29. A pipe 30 having a valve 31 
passes within the exhaust pipe 29, and terminates in the 
nozzle 33, having a radial outlet within the tank 1. The 
latex preheating tank 34, having a heating jacket 35, is con- 
nected by a pipe 36 to the tank 1 and the latter tank dis- 
charges through a pipe 39 to a drum 41. The water for the 
jackets is heated by steam in a heater 42, and passes out 
through a pipe 46 to a pump 50, and thence by a pipe 52 to 
the heating jacket 2, and thence to the heating jacket 35. 

Water at a temperature of 180°—190° F. is circulated around 
the tanks until the latex in the tank 1 reaches 160° F. Air 
is then injected into the latex, and the foaming which is 
thus produced is checked by means of the air discharging 
through the nozzle 33, so that foam does not pass into the 
outlet 29. It is found that air need not be supplied to the 
nozzle 33 after the concentration has reached 45 per cent. of 
rubber. In the early part of the process the temperature of 
the latex may be kept relatively high, but it must be gradu- 
ally reduced to 80°-go° F., when the concentration of the 
latex reaches 60-70 per cent. It is unnecessary to add 
ammonia in the early stages of the process. When the latex 
reaches the required concentration, it may be cooled by 
admitting water to the jacket 2. The air passing out through 
the pipe 29 may be passed through a recovery apparatus to 
extract the ammonia, It is possible with this apparatus to 
concentrate the latex to 72 per cent. 


219,471, 219,865—6. COMBUSTIBLE GAS OR GASES, APPARATUS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF. S, Moore, 1, Upper Woburn 


Place, London, W.C.1, and C. Hunter, 23, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. Application date, January 31, 
1923. 

219,471. This apparatus is of the kind comprising a 


water gas generator surmounted by a tapering vertical 
retort opening into the generator. The retort is surrounded 


. 


by regenerator flues through which the hot blow gases pasS 
to heat the retort, and air and steam are admitted alter- 
nately into the water gas generator. In such apparatus gas 
may be produced by alternate up runs and down runs, the 
fuel in the water gas generator being blown to incandescence 
between the runs. On'‘the up run steam is admitted to the 
bottom of the generator, and the water gas produced rises 
through the coal in the retort and absorbs the richer con- 
stituents of coal gas. On the down run steam is admitted at 
the top of the retort and passes downwards through the coal 
and then through the coke in the generator. 

The tapered retort B is of greater diameter in relation to 
the other parts than usual and opens freely into the generator 
D. The regenerative chamber C surrounding the retort com- 
municates with the generator by openings M! and provision 
is made at N' for admitting auxiliary air to the chamber C 
to burn the blow gases. The regenerative chamber C is pro- 
vided with horizontal partitions of fibrebrick to produce a 
helical flue surrounding the retort. 

219,865. In charging retorts of the kind described in 
Specification No. 219,471 above, the coal is usually fed 
centrally into the retort, and the larger lumps tend to fall 
toward the walls of the retort so that the gas evolved passes 
upwards mainly close to these walls, and is subject to over- 
heating and cracking. In this invention more than one coal 
hopper is used, arranged around the periphery of the top of 
the retort, and having inclined delivery shoots discharging 
into the retort some distance below the top. In this arrange- 
ment the larger pumps of coal tend to collect at the centre 
of the retort, and the smaller coal at the sides, so that the 
evolved gas passes upwards at the centre. <A space is left at 
the top of the retort above the coal. The gas passes out by 
a pipe H at the top of the retort to the hydraulic valve box 
G, and a bypass valve Q is arranged between the outlet 
pipe H and gas main R. The bypass permits the recovery 
of gas evolved in the retort B during the air blast periods. 
Each of the hoppers for supplying coal is divided into upper 
and lower chambers, separated by a gastight valve operable 
from outside. 

219,866. Apparatus of the kind described in Specification 
No. 219,471 and 219,865 above is provided with an improved 
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219,471. 219,865. 219866. 


arrangement for supporting the fuel column in the apparatus, 
and for discharging coke or ash continuously or intermittently 
without interruption in the process. The incoming air and 
steam are also preheated. The lower part of the generator 
D is provided with an annular chamber E, communicating 
with the generator by openings E!. The incoming air is 
admitted through a pipe E? and valve E*, and the steam 
through an inlet E*. The gas obtained on the down run 
passes through an outlet E* and pipe F to an hydraulic valve 
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box G. At the bottom of the generator D, a platform or 
grate sloping upwards from its end is supported on rollers 
H' so that the grate may be reciprocated by means of a lever 
H*® through a rod H*. The sealed receiving chamber K is 
connected by a tube L toa water or steam supply for quenching 


the coke or ash, or cooling the reciprocating grate. The 
coke or ash is discharged by reciprocating the grate. The 


incoming steam is passed through a superheater M located 
in the waste pipe outlet N. The coal in the retort is distilled 
mainly by heat radiated from the incandescent fuel below, 
and partly by the hot gases in the chamber C. It is possible 
with this apparatus to obtain a rich coal gas by working the 
plant by blow and run alternately without steam admission ; 
alternatively, if the quantity of steam introduced during 
each run is increased and the speed of extraction reduced, 
the total’quantity of gas obtained per ton of coal may be 
increased?’so that only blue water gas is obtained and only 
ash extracted. If air and steam are introduced concurrently, 
a still lower grade of gas is obtained. 


219,792. DRryING PRocEss AND AppaARATUS. C. Soderlund 

l. Boberg, and Techno Chemical Laboratories, Ltd. 

‘ Fairlawn,’’ Clarence Road, Clapham Common, London 

S.W.4, and N. Testrup, 47, Victoria Street, Westminster 
London, S.W.1. Application date, June 28, 1923. 

The apparatus is for drying moist substances which are, 

sufficiently finely divided to be carried in a travelling gaseous, 

medium, by the heat of which the drying is effected. <A 
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continuous conduit a is preferably arranged with a consider- 
able part of its length vertical, and a fan b is provided for 
circulating the’gas. The dry solid substance is separated 
from the gas by a cyclone c before reaching the fan 6. An 
outlet passage e is provided close to the fan, by which a 
portion of the gas is extracted and conveyed to a cyclone f 
which separates any finely divided solid matter still remaining. 
The gas is then withdrawn by a fan h. The substance to be 
dried is supplied through an inlet 7 to a rotary beater 7 
which distributes it uniformly in the gas. The supply of hot 
gas is maintained through an inlet 7. 


Hy 
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219,830. VAr COLOURING MATTERS, MANUFACTURE AND 
PRODUCTION OF. J. Y. Johnson, London. From 
Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik, Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, 
Germany. Application date, September 8, 1923. 

It has been found that the anthraquinone-2-carboxylic acid 
amides in which a hydrogen atom of the amide group attached 
to carbonyl is substituted by the anthraquinone residue, 
constitute vat colouring matters if they contain in 1I-position 


adjacent to the carboxylic acid residue a primary or substi- 
tuted amino group corresponding to the formula — 
(1) NHX 
A 
(2)-CO-NH-A! 

where A and A! are anthraquinone residues and X hydrogen 
or any radicle except an anthraquinone carboxylic acid 
residue. These products may be obtained by the reaction 
of an amino anthraquinone or a derivative and 1-amino 
anthraquinone-2-carboxylic acid or its chloride, with the 
l-amino group either free or substituted by any radicle other 
than an anthraquinone carboxylic acid residue; or anthra- 
quinone-2-carboxylic acid or its chloride with an_inter- 
changeable group in 1-position may be condensed with an 
amino anthraquinone replacing subsequently the _inter- 
changeable group (e.g., halogen) by the amino group, or if a 
nitro group reducing it to an amino group. The amino 
derivative may also be produced by condensing an anthra- 
quinone derivative having a reactive group with anthraqui- 
none-2-carboxylic amide containing an interchangeable group 
in I-position and interchanging the group with an amino group 
after condensation. These vat colouring matters produce 
orange, red, and violet shades. 


219,846. NrEw Azo DyYESTUFFS, MANUFACTURE OF. O. Y. 
Imray, London. From Soc. of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, Switzerland. Application,date, October 29, 1923. 

Diazotised meta-amino-benzoic acid is reduced to meta- 
hydrazino-benzoic acid, and this compound is condensed with 
oxalacetic ester to obtain 1-(3'-carboxy)-phenyl-5-pyrazolone- 
3-carboxylic acid. This acid is then combined with the 
diazo-derivative of 2-amino-1-phenyl-4-sulpho-6-carboxylic 
acid. The dyestuff thus obtained has the formulz :— 


OH 


COOH -/ \- N=N—C—( : 
| | : Lot >N ; 
7 P, COOH—C=N —COOH 
| 
SO;H 


The dyestuff is soluble in water and in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and yields red-orange tints when printed on cotton by 
means of chromium mordants. 


Notrre.—Abstracts of the following specifications, which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Con- 
vention :—195,960 (Verein fiir Chemische und Metallurgische 
Produktion), relating to the production of pure sulphuric 
acid, see Vol. VIII., p. 653; 196,924 (W. F. Russell), relating 
to vulcanisation of rubber, see Vol. IX., p. 16; 200,511 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius and Bruning), relating to 
manufacture of carboxylic acid chlorides, see Vol. IX., p. 2do ; 
201,942 (Jucker and Co. Chemische Fabrik), relating to 
recovery of chromic salts from residues, see Vol. IX., p. 402 ; 
202,625 (A. H. Pehrson), relating to distillation of com- 
bustible materials, see Vol. IX., p. 465 ; 206,142 (Soc. Anon. 
des Matiéres Colorantes et Produits Chimiques de Saint Denis, 
A. Wahl and R. Lantz), relating to manufacture of napho- 
quinone derivatives, see Vol. X., p. 45 ; 207,801 (P. Reinhardt 
et Cie.), relating to diaphragms for electrolytic processes, 
see Vol, X., p. 147. 


International Specifications not yet Accepted 

218,271-2. Acetic Acip. H. Sinda, 12, Hamerlinggasse, 
Médling, Austria. International Convention date, June 
20, 1923. 

218,271. Crude pyroligneous acid, fermentation acid, or 
other dilute acetic acid is extracted with a solvent of higher 
boiling point than acetic acid, and which is insoluble in water. 
The extract is distilled, yielding a preliminary fraction consist- 
ing of dilute acetic acid and a main portion consisting of acetic 
acid of 70-80 per cent. strength, which may be converted into 
glacial acetic acid. The solvent should have a boiling point 
above 150° C., and may be an organic liquid containing oxygen 
such as cresols and their homologues, polyhydric phenols or 
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their ether, e.g., guaiacol, hydrogenated phenols such as hexa- 
hydrocresols, aliphatic or cyclic ketones, heavy wood tar oils 
and coal tars. The dilute acetic acid first distilled is returned 
to the process. 

218,272. This is an addition to 218,271 (above), which is 
modified by passing the vaporised dilute acid through the pre- 
heated solvent by contact in a distilling column. Water 
vapour passes off at the top of the column, and the solvent con- 
taining acetic acid passes to a still. The vapour may be passed 
through a heat exchanger. 


218, 277. SYNTHETIC RESINS. C. O. Terwilliger, 630, Hanover 
Place, Mt. Vernon, New York. International Convention 
date, June 29, 1923. 

To obtain synthetic resins which are fusible and soluble, 
fusible and insoluble, or infusible and insoluble, the following 
are condensed together :—a ketone, e.g., light or heavy acetone 
oils, a coal tar oil boiling above 224° C., and formaldehyde, 
paraformaldehyde, hexamethylene tetramine, or furfural, 
using alkaline or acid condensing agents, preferably alkaline 
hydroxides or carbonates. In an example, coal tar oils boiling 
between 224° C. and 300° C, are condensed with acetone and 
paraformaldehyde in presence of caustic alkali. The resins are 
suitable for varnishes, electric insulation and for moulded 
articles. 

218,278. HyDROCARBON OILS. 
Agre, Toulouse, France. 
june 28, 1923. 

Fatty acids, animal, fish, or vegetable oils, or other glycerides 
mixed with one or more metal oxides or chlorides, or a mixture 
acting as a dehydrating and polymerizing agent may be dis- 
tilled to yield an oil resembling petroleum. This may be fol- 
lowed by similar treatment with zinc chloride or other more 
active polymerizing agent. The temperature of the reaction 
is 350°-500° C., and several atmospheres pressure may be 
employed. Suitable metal chlorides are those of zinc, calcium, 
strontium, barium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, tin, also 
oxides of calcium, strontium and barium. The condensate is 
separated from water, neutralised with soda, and fractionated, 
while the residue is freed from heavy oils by superheated 


steam or a solvent and the metal oxide or chloride recovered 
for use again. 


A. Mailhe, 103, Allee St. 
International Convention date, 


218,316. SYNTHETIC TANNING AGENTS. 
Fabrikation, Treptow, Berlin. 
date, June 29, 1923. 

Sulphochlorides of oxyaryl-carboxylic acids are heated and 
condensed with oxyaryl compounds. Hydrochloric acid is 
eliminated and water-soluble tanning agents are obtained. 

In an example, the reacting substances are salicylic acid 

sulphochloride and phenol, hydroquinone, salicylic acid, or 

2-oxynaphthalene-3-carboxylic acid. Metacresotinic acid sul- 
phochloride may also be used with oxyaryl compounds, or 


salicylic acid sulphochloride alone may be decomposed by 
heating. 


Akt.-Ges. fiir Anilin 
International Convention 


218,610. TREATING GASES WITH 
Engineering Corporation, 70, 
York. 


Liguips. G. F. Hurt 
East 45th Street, New 
International Convention date, July 3, 1923. 

Gas which is to be treated with a liquid—e.g., in the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid—is passed over the surface of the 
liquid in a closed chamber, and air is blown into the liquid 
from an upwardly directed nozzle just below the surface of 
the liquid. The liquid is thus sprayed into the gas in drops 
which are too large to be carried away by the gas. The 
spraying nozzles may have flattened orifices. 


218,615. Buryt Atconor. Ricard, Allenet et Cie, Melle, 
Deux-Sévres, France. International Convention date, 
July 7, 1923. 


Carbohydrates are fermented with butyric ferments and 
lactates are added to the wort to increase the yield of butyl 
alcohol and diminish the yield of acetone. Wort derived 
from beetroot is treated with a lactic ferment which will 
grow in an acid medium, neutralised, and then added to wort 
in which butyric fermentation has commenced. 


218,628. DECOLOURISING CARBON. H. Miiller-Clemm, 23, 
Gutenbergstrasse, Waldhof, Mannheim, Germany, and 


Ges. fiir Chemische Produktion, 156, Sandhoferstrasse, 


Waldhof, Mannheim, Germany. International Conven- 
tion date, July 5, 1923. Addition to 216,130. 
Specification 216,130 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, vol. XI., 
p. 102) describes the production of decolourising carbon by 
heating sulphite cellulose lye and alkali sulphide or poly- 
sulphide, with or without alkali carbonate. The carbonate 
is now replaced by carbon dioxide, which may be passed into 
a mixture of sulphite cellulose lye and potassium sulphide. 
The precipitate is filtered off, and the solution evaporated 
to dryness and carbonised. In another case, the lye is treated 
with slaked lime, and the precipitate leached with hot potas- 
sium sulphide. The lime is then precipitated by carbon 
dioxide, and the solution evaporated and carbonised. 


LATEST NOTIFICATIONS, 
220,930. Manufacture of vat dyestuffs. Farbwerke vorm, Meister, 
Lucius and Briining. August 21, 1923. 


220,936. Process for separating hafnium and zirconium, Naam- 
looze Vennootschap Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken, August 
25, 1923. ‘ 

220,953. Process for the preparation of thymol and menthol. Aus- 


terweil, G. August 21, 1923. 
220,957. Process for the manufacture of artificial horn. 
B., and Rosenzweig, S. August 23, 1923 


Haller, 


Specifications Accepted, with Date of Application 
203,708. Aluminium-fluoride-alkali-fluoride double compounds, 
technically free from iron, Process for the production of. 
A. L. Mond. (Chemische Fabrik Griesheim Elektron.) Sep- 
tember 8, 1923. 
204,697. Dehydrating Mixtures of Alcohol and Liquid Hydro- 
carbons, Apparatus for. Soc. Ricard, Allenet et Cie. Sep- 
tember 30, 1922. 


209,020. Ores and other Materials, Rotary Drum Apparatus for 
Cooling. Metals Production Co., Ltd. December 26, 1922. 
211,167. Acetate Anhydride, Manufacture of. A. Wacker Ges. 


fiir Elektro-chemische Industrie Ges. 
212,878. Mineral Concentrating Plant. 
1923. 
214,578. Electro Osmotic Purification of 
Process for. Electro-Osmose Akt.-Ges. 
April 18, 1923. 


February 12, 1923. 
A. France. March 14, 


Saccharine Juices, 
(Graf Schwerin Ges.) 


220,341. Rubber, Manufacture of. P. Schidrowitz and M. S. 
Stutchbury. February 21, 1923. 

220,358-9. Zirconium and Hafnium, Process of Separatinz. H. 
Wade. (Naamlooze Vennootschap Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrie- 
ken.) May 9, 1923. 

220,390. Oils, Thickening and/or bleaching of. T. Andrews, and 


Rose, Downs and Thompson, Ltd. May 18, 1923. 





220,395. Manures, Production of. J. B. Carpzow, M. Mann, and 
J. Heppes. May 22, 1923. 

220,413. Purification of Burner Gases, Processes for—and for 
obtaining Chemically Pure Sulphuric Acid. M. Krafft. 


June 13, 1923. 

220,505. Cellulose Acetate, Dyeing or Colouring of Products made 
with. British Celanese, Ltd. (formerly British Cellulose and 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd.) and G. H. Ellis. March 17, 
1923. 

cent Lead Oxide, Process of and Apparatus for the Production 
of. P. Wefelscheid. January 16, 1924. 


Applications for Patents 


Austerweil, G. Preparation of thymol from 2-cymidine. 20,516. 
August 30. (Germany, August 31, 1923.) 
Austerweil, G. Preparation of tymol from p-cymene. 20,517. 


August 30. (Germany, August 30, 1923.) 
Boehringer and Soehne Ges., C. F., and Giemsa, G. Preparation of 
sodium-tribismuth tartrate. 


20,192. August 26. 
Burmah Oil Co., Ltd. Wax sweating and crystallising apparatus. 
20,432. 


August 29. 
Cooke, E, A. Purification of soda. 
Hold, C. Powdered-fuel furnaces. 20,384, 20,385. August 28. 
Holmboe, C. F. Electrolytic apparatus. 20,205. August 26, 
(Norway, February 19.) 
Imrey, O. Y., and Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. 
of diazo compounds. 20,197, August 26. 
Klein, C. A. Titanium pigments. 20,027. August 25. 


Leadbetter, J. W. Manufacture of carbon black. 20,215. 


20,330. August 28. 


Manufacture 


August 


poe 
a /- 

McDermott, P. J. Treatment of benzol, etc. 20,277. August 27. 

Seidenschnur, F, Production of tar, etc., from coal. 20,546. 
August 30. (Germany, January 30.) 

Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. Manufacture of indigo dye- 
stuffs. 20,304. August 27. (Switzerland, July 17.) 

Udal, J. P. Manufacture of nitro-glycerine. 20,179. August 20. 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing those firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


London, September 4, 1924. 
THE improvement noted in business in our last report has been 
maintained, although there is very little of interest to report. 
Markets generally keep firm with a healthy undertone. Ex- 
port demand is inclined to be quiet. 


General Chemicals 

ACETONE remains steady, and the material is still quoted at 
£100, and for fair quantities at perhaps a shade less. 

Acip ACETIC maintains its firm position, and is in moderate 
demand at £44 per ton for 80%. 

Acip Cirric has been moderately well called for, and the price 
is without change. 

Acip Formic is quietly steady and price unchanged at about 
£55 per ton delivered for 85% 

Acip Lactic continues in small demand, and price unchanged 
at £43 per ton for 50% by weight. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Demand continues small, and the 
material in buyers’ favour at £7 1os. per ton for 17/18%%. 

ARSENIC is firmer and some inquiry is in evidence. To-day’s 
market value may be taken at between £46 to £48 per ton, 
according to quantity and position. 

BarruM CHLORIDE continues active and price is very firm at 
£14 to £14 108. per ton. 

CoprER SULPHATE.—Some inquiry is in evidence for next 
season, and a certain amount of business has already been 
transacted on the basis of £23 per ton. 

CREAM OF TARTAR continues easy and in quiet demand at 8os. 
per cwt., less 23%. 

FoORMALDEHYDE.—This product seems to have _ steadied 
somewhat and is quoted to-day at between £52 and {£53 
per ton delivered. . 

Leap ACETATE is distinctly firmer and in better demand at 
£47 10s. per ton. 

Leap Nirrate.—Unchanged in value at £43 per ton, demand 
small. 

LimE ACETATE continues inactive and price nominally about 
£18 per ton. 

METHYL ALCOHOL is active and prices harder at about £65 per 
ton. 

Porassium Caustic is quiet, with quotations varying be- 
tween £26 Ios. to {27 Ios. per ton, with a firmer ten- 
dency. 

PoTassIUM PERMANGANATE continues easy and price nomin- 
ally 73d. per lb. 

PoTAssIUM PRUSSIATE is firmer and some of the surplus stocks 
appear to be now absorbed, price mgy be taken at about 
73d. per Ib. for fair quantities. ; 

Soprum ACETATE is in small demand and is quoted at about 
£23 tos. to {24 per ton. 

Soprum HyposuLpHITE unchanged at {9 Ios. per ton for com- 
merical quality, with small demand. 

Sopium NirriTeE is fairly active, and is quoted at about 
£25 Ios. per ton. 

SopiuM PRUSSIATE.—Business is better here, and the market 
is fairly firm at 4}d. per lb. 

Sopium SuLPHIDE.—Unchanged in value at {14 to £15 per 
ton for concentrated. 


Coal Tar Products 


There is no change to report in the market for coal tar 


products. 

90 % BENzOL remains steady at Is. 63d. to 1s. 7d. per gallon 
on rails. 

Pure BENzOL is unchanged at Is. 11d. to 1s. 113d. per gallon 
on rails. 


CRESOTE OIL is quoted at 53d. to 53d. per gallon on rails in 
the north and 6d. to 6}d. per gallon in London. 

CrRESYLIC AcID is in poor demand, being worth Is. 11d. to 
2s. on rails for the pale 97/99 % quality, the dark 
95/97 % being worth 1s. 8d. to Is. 9d. on rails. 

SoLvENT NAPHTHA is quoted at 11d. to Is. per gallon on rails. 


HEAvyY NAPHTHA is quoted at 11d. to Is. per gallon on rails. 


NAPHTHALENES remain inactive, the lower grades are worth 
from {£4 to £5 per ton on rails, depending on the quality, 
whilst of the higher grades 76/78° quality is worth about 
£7 10s. per ton and 74/76 from £6 to £6 Ios. per ton. 

PircH.—There is scarcely any business being done. Nominal 
prices are a little easier at 57s. 6d. f.o.b. London, and 
558. f.o.b. east and west coast ports. 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—The demand is well maintained and 
prices are unchanged. 





Nitrogen Products Market 


SINCE our last report the market for sulphate of ammonia 
has remained firm and the prices have been maintained at 
£13 5S. to £13 10s. per ton for prompt and {14 to £14 Ios. 
per ton for forward delivery U:K. port. 

There seems every indication that the higher prices for 
forward delivery are justified, as large inquiries for winter 
and early spring delivery have come to hand. 

The announcement of the prices for the home trade for 
September and October has resulted in further sales. The 
home demand is rather more insistent than normal for this 
period of the year. 

The nitrate of soda market is unchanged, prices ranging 
from about {11 tos. to £12 per ton for cargo lots c.i.f. chief 
European ports. © 





Catalogues Received 


A NOVEL FoRM of booklet has been issued by MELDRUMs, 
Ltp., of Timperley, near Manchester, entitled ‘‘ Through the 
Furnace Door,’’ which will interest steam users. It contains, 
in addition to brief descriptions of the ‘‘ Meldrum ”’ fuel com- 
bustion apparatus for eliminating waste, various tables for 
calculating loss of heat, steam production from various coals, 
and other information for fuel calculations. 

CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES for various chemical purposes with 
over and under drive, and with or without bottom discharge, 
are described and illustrated in a handy little booklet recently 
issued by THOMAS BROADBENT AND Sons, Lrtp., Central Iron- 
works, Huddersfield. The makers will be pleased to forward 
copies of this useful little book to readers on application. 

A SMALL FOLDER issued by the CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT 
Co., Ltp., of 45, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, illustrates 
and describes “‘ easy to read ’’ thermometers of the dial type. 
These are simple liquid tube thermometers, arranged with a 
large circular dial, and there are six standard patterns and 
eight standard ranges, covering —20° F. as a minimum and 
550° F. as a maximum. 





The Future of Chemical Warfare 


PROFESSOR ANDRE MAYER, of the Collége de France, writing 
in the report of the Temporary Mixed Commission of the League 
of Nations for the Reduction of Armaments, says : ‘‘ Chemical 
warfare gives an immense superiority to any Power with 
hostile intentions. An injurious substance, studied in secret 
(and this study can be carried on anywhere), manufactured 
in large quantities (and this manufacture can be carried out 
in any chemical works), and launched unexpectedly against 
any unprepared population, can completely destroy every 
shadow of resistance.” 





Canadian Tar Sands 


Tue world’s largest deposits of bituminous sand occur in 
Canada along the Athabasca river, in northern Alberta. 
These are accompanied in places by seepages known as 
tar springs. Eventually, when transport to this region is 
developed it will be possible to use the material economically 
either for road building in the crude state, or separated as 
bitumen for various purposes, or possibly retorted for obtaining 
a range of hydro-carbon products, which last-named course 
has been shown to be possible. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at sellers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 


Acid Acetic 40% Tech.—{23 10s. per ton. 

Acid Boric, Commercial.—Crystal, £45 per ton. Powder, £47 per ton 

Acid Hydrochloric.—3s. 9d. to 6s. per carboy d/d., according to 
purity, strength and locality. 

Acid Nitric 80° Tw.—{21 10s. to {27 per ton, makers’ works 
according to district and quality. 

Acid Sulphuric.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions : 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 65s. perton. 168°Tw., Arseniral, 
£5 Ios. per ton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton. 

Ammonia Alkali.—{6 15s. per ton f.o.r. Special terms for contracts. 

Bleaching Powder.—Spot, {11 d/d. ; Contract, {10 d/d. 4 ton lots, 

Bisulphite of Lime.—{7 per ton, packages extra. 

Borax, Commercial.—Crystal, {25 per ton. Powder, {26 per ton. 
(Packed in 2-cwt. bags, carriage paid any station in Great 
Britain.) 

Calcium Chloride.—{5 17s. 6d. per ton d/d. 

Copper Sulphate.—{25 per ton. 

Methylated Spirit 64 O.P.—Industrial, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 5d. per gall. 
Mineralised, 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. per gall., in each case according 
to quantity. 

Nickel Sulphate.—{£38 per ton djd. Normal business. 

Nickel Ammonia Sulphate.—{38 per ton d/d. Normal business, 

Potash Caustic.—{30 to £33 per ton. 

Potassium Bichromate.—5}d. per Ib. 

Potassium Chlorate.—3d. to 4d. per Ib. 

Salammoniac.—{32 per ton d/d. 

Salt Cake.—{3 10s. per ton d/d. 

Soda Caustic, Solid.—Spot lots delivered, £16 7s. 6d. to £19 7s. 6d. 
per ton, according to strength ; 20s. less for contracts. 

Soda Crystals.—{5 5s. to £5 10s. per ton ex railway depots or ports, 

Sodium Acetate 97/98%.—{24 per ton. 

Sodium Bicarbonate.—{1o 10s, per ton carr. paid. 

Sodium Bichromate.—4}d. per lb. 

Sodium Bisulphite Powder 60/62%.—{18 to {19 per ton according 
to quantity, f.o.b., 1-cwt. iron drums included. 

Sodium Chlorate.—3d. per lb. 

Sodium Nitrate refined 96%.—£13 5s. to £13 tos. per ton, ex Liver- 
pool. Nominal. 

Sodium Nitrite 100% basis.—{27 per ton d/d. 

Sodium Sulphide conc. 60/65.—About £14 ros, per ton d/d. 

Sodium Sulphide Crystals.—{9 per ton d/d. 

Sodium Sulphite, Pea Crystals.—{15 per ton f.o.r, London, 1-cwt. 
kegs included. 


Coal Tar Products 


Acid Carbolic Crystals.—64d. per Ib. Quiet. Crude 60’s, 1s. 9d. 
to 1s, 11d. per gall., according to district. Still quiet. 

Acid Cresylic 97/99.—2s. ‘to 2s, 1d. per gall. Demand _ fair. 
Pale 95%, 18. 9d. to 2s. per gall. Fair demand, Dark, 
1s. gd. to 2s. per gall. Quiet. 

Anthracene Paste 40%.—4d. per unit per cwt. Nominal price. 
No business: 

Anthracene Oil, Strained.—6$d. to 74d. per gall. 
Unstrained, 7d. to 74d. per gall. 

Benzol.—Crude 65’s.—104d. to 1s. per gall.,ex works in tank 
wagons, Standard Motor, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 6d. per gall., ex 
works in tank wagons. Pure, 1s. 84d. to 1s. 10d. per gall., ex 
works in tank wagons. 

Toluol.—90%, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 54d. per gall. 
gall. 

Xylol Commercial.—zs, 3d. per gall. Pure, 3s. 3d. per gall. 

Creosote.—Cresylic, 20/24%, 84d. per gall. Not much business. 
Middle Oil, Heavy, Standard specification, 5 $d. to 6d. per gall., 
according to quality and district. Small export inquiry. 
Fair demand. 

Naphtha.—Crude, 8d. to 9d. per gall. Solvent 90/160, 11d. to 
1s, 5d. per gall., according to district. Fair demand, Solvent 
go/190, 11d, to 1s, 4d. per gall. Fair demand. 

Naphthalene Crude.—Market dull. Cheaper in Yorkshire than in 
Lancashire. Drained Creosote Salts, £4 to £6 per ton. 
Quiet. Whizzed or hot pressed, £7 to £9 per ton, 

Naphthalene.—Crystals and Flaked, £13 to £16 per ton in York- 

shire and London respectively. 

Pitch.—Mfedium soft, 55s. to 60s. per ton, f.a.s. for next season. 
Frequent inquiries. 

Pyridine.—90/160, 19s. per gall. Again dearer. 
Heavy, 12s to 12s, 6d, Little business. 


Quiet, 


Pure, 1s, 8d. to 2s. per 


Market firm. 


Intermediates and Dyes 
In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices in- 
clude packages except where otherwise stated. 
Acetic Anhydride 95%.—1s. 7d. per Ib. 
Acid H.—4s. per Ib. 100% basis d/d. 
Acid Naphthionic.—z2s, 4d. per Ib. 100% basis d/d. 
Acid Neville and Winther.—5s. 8d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
Acid Salicylic, technical_—is. 1d. perlb. Improved demand. 
Acid Sulphanilic.—9}d. per Ib. 100% basis d/d. 
Aluminium Chloride, anhydrous.—1s. per lb. d/d. 
Aniline Oil.—7 3d. to 83d. per Ib. naked at works. 
Aniline Salts.—7 4d. to 9d. per lb. naked at works. 
Antimony Pentachloride.—1s. per Ib. d/d. 
Benzidine Base.—4s. 6d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
Benzyl Chloride 95% .—1s, 1d. per lb. 
p-Chlorphenol.—4s, 3d. per Ib. d/d. 
p-Chloraniline.—3s. per lb. 100% basis. 
o-Cresol 19/31° C.—44d. per lb. Demand steady. 
m-Cresol 98/100% .—z2s. 1d. to 2s, 3d. per lb. Demand moderate. 
p-Cresol 32/34° C.—2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. Demand moderate. 
Dichloraniline.—2s, 3d. to 3s. per lb. 
Dichloraniline S, Acid.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 100% basis. 
p-Dichlorbenzol.—{85 per ton. 
Diethylaniline.—4s. 6d. per lb. d/d., packages extra, returnable. 
Dimethyaniline.—2s. 3d. per lb. d/d. Drums extra. 
Dinitrobenzene.—od. per lb. naked at works. 
Dinitrochlorbenzol.—{84 10s. per ton d/d. 
Dinitrotoluene.—48/50° C. 8d. to od. per Ib. naked at works, 
66/68° C. 1s, 2d. per lb. naked at works, 

Diphenylaniline.—zs. 10d. per lb, d/d. 
Monochlorbenzol.— {63 per ton. 
B-Naphthol.—1s, 1d. per lb. d/d. 
a-Naphthylamine.—1s. 4d. per Ib. d/d. 
B-Naphthylamine.—4s. per Ib. d/d. 
m-Nitraniline.— 4s. 9d. per lb. d/d. 
p-Nitraniline.—2s. 34d. per Ib. d/d. 
Nitrobenzene.—5}d. to 54d. per lb. naked at works, 
o-Nitrochlorbenzol.—z2s. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
Nitronapthalene.—10}d. per Ib. d/d. 
p-Nitrophenol.—ts. 9d. per lb. 100 % basis d/d. 
p-Nitro-o-amido-phenol.—4s. 6d. per lb. 100% basis. 
m-Phenylene Diamine.—4s. per Ib. d/d. 
p-Phenylene Diamine.—1os. 3d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
R. Salt.—z2s. 6d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
Sodium Naphthionate.—2s. 3d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
o-Toluidine.—8 4d. per lb. 
p-Toluidine. —3s. 3d. per lb. naked at works. 
m-Toluylene Diamine.— 4s. 3d. per lb. d/d. 


Wood Distillation Products 

Acetate of Lime.—Brown, {12 to {12 5s. per ton d/d. 
£17 to {18 per ton. Market easier. 
32° Tw. 

Charcoal.—{7 10s. to {9 per ton, according to grade and locality, 
Demand fairly good. 

Iron Liquor.—1s. 7d. per gall. 32° Tw. 1s. 2d. per gall. 24° Tw. 

Red Liquor.—1od. to 1s. per gall. 14/15° Tw. 

Wood Creosote.—2s. 7d. per gall. Unrefined. 

Wood Naphtha, Miscible.—4s. rod. to 5s. per gall. 60% O.P. 
Market dull Solvent, 5s. 6d. per gall. 40% O.P. Fairly 
good demand. 

Wood Tar.— {4 per ton. Cheaper. 

Brown Sugar of Lead.—£44 per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 

Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, 53d. to 1s. 4d. per lb., according to 
quality. Crimson, Is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. perlb., according to quality. 

Arsenic Sulphide, Yellow.—1s. 11d. per lb. 

Barytes.—{3 Ios. to £6 15s. per ton, according to quality. 

Cadmium Sulphide.—3s. 9d. to 4s. per lb., according to quantity. 

Carbon Bisulphide.—{30 to £33 per ton, according to quantity. 
Again dearer. 

Carbon Black.—7d. to 74d. per lb., ex-wharf. Dearer. 

Carbon Tetrachloride.—{60 to £65 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. Again dearer. 

Chromium Oxide, Green.—1s. 3d. per lb. 

Indiarubber Substitutes, White and Dark.—5d. to 943d. per lb. 
Demand very brisk. Prices likely to remain steady owing to 
firmness of rapeseed oils. 

Lamp Black.—{£48 per ton, barrels free. 

Lead Hyposulphite.—74d. per lb. 

Lithopone, 30% .—{22 Ios. per ton. 

Mineral Rubber ‘‘ Rubpron.”—£16 5s. per ton f.o.r. London. 


Grey, 
Liquor, 9d. per gall. 
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Sulphur.—{ 10 to £12 per ton, according to quality. 

Sulphur Chloride.—4d. per lb., carboys extra. Dearer. 
Thiocarbanilide.—zs, 6d. per Ib. 

Vermilion, Pale or Deep.—ss. 1d. per Ib. Dearer. 

Zinc Sulphide.—7 3d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib., according to quality. 


Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 

Acid, Acetic 80% B.P.—{£45 per ton. 

Acid, Acetyl Salicylic._—3s. 2d. to 3s. 5d. according to quality. 
Good demand. Price firm. 

Acid, Benzoic B.P.—3s. to 3s. 6d. per Ib. 

Acid, Boric B.P.—Crystal £51 per ton, Powder £55 per ton. Carriage 
paid any station in Great Britain. 

Acid, Camphoric.—19s. to 21s. per lb. 

Acid, Citric—1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. per Ib., less 5% for ton lots. 
Market very weak. 

Acid, Gallic_—3s. per lb. for pure crystal. 

Acid, Pyrogallic, Crystals.—6s. 9d. per Ib. for 1 cwt. lots. 
firm. Increasing demand. 

Acid, Salicylic_—1s. 6d. to 1s.9d. per Ib. Market a little better, but 
demand fluctuating. 

Acid, Tannic B.P.—3s. per lb. Market quiet. 

Acid, Tartaric_—1s. 1}d. per Ib., less 5%. 

Amidol.—9s. per Ib. d/d. 

Acetanilide.—2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. for quantity. Demand slow. 

Amidopyrin.—13s. 3d. perlb. Neglected. Stocks low. 

Ammonium Benzoate.—3s.3d. to 3s.6d. per lb. according to quantity. 

Ammonium Carbonate B.P.—{£37 per ton. 

Atropine Sulphate.— 12s, 6d. per oz. for English make. 

Barbitone.— 15s. to 15s. 6d. per lb. Quiet market. 

Benzonaphthol.—ss. 3d. perlb. Small inquiry. 

Bismuth Salts.—Prices reduced byabout ts. 3d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. on 
account of the fall in the price of the metal. 

Bismuth Carbonate.—1os. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per Ib. 

Bismuth Citrate.—10s. 3d. to 12s. 3d. per lb. 

Bismuth Salicylate.—9os. od. to 11s. od. per lb. 

Bismuth Subnitrate-—9s. 8d. to ros, 8d. per Ib. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal {29, Powder £30 per ton. Carriage paid any 
station in Great Britain. 

Bromides.—Potassium, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 5d. per lb.; sodium, ts. 3d. to 
1s. 6d. per lb.; ammonium, ts. 4d. to 1s. 7d. per Ib. Market 
exceedingly firm and material rapidly advancing. Spot sup- 
plies very limited. . 

Calcium Lactate.—Market fairly firm and higher prices talked of, 
Good English make can be had from ts, 6d. upwards. 

Chloral Hydrate.—4s. to 4s. 3d. per lb. Very firm and scarce. 

Chloroform.—zs. per lb. for cwt. lots. Very steady. 

Creosote Carbonate.—6s. 6d. per Ib. Little demand. 

Formaldehyde.—{54 per ton, ex works. English make in casks, 
About 8s. per cwt. extra for carboys. 

Glycerophosphates.—Fair business passing. Calcium, soluble and 
citrate free, 7s. per lb.; iron, 8s. 9d. per lb. ; magnesium, gs. 
per lb.; potassium, 50%, 3s. 6d. per lb.; sodium, 50%, 2s. 6d. 
per lb. 

Guaiacol Carbonate.—ros. 6d. to r1s. 3d. per Ib. 

Hexamine.—3s. 6d. perlb.forEnglishmake. Market quietandsteady. 

Homatropine Hydrobromide.—3os. per oz. 

Hydrastine Hydrochloride.—English make offered at 120s. per oz. 

Hydroquinone.—4s. 3d. per Ib. in cwt. lots. Foreign make. 

Hypophosphites.—Calcium, 3s. 6d. per lb. for 28 lb. lots; potas- 
sium, 4s. 1d. per lb. ; sodium, 4s. per lb. 

Iron Ammonium Citrate B.P.—z2s. 1d. to 2s. 5d. per lb., according 
to quantity. 

Magnesium Carbonate.—Light Commercial, £36 per ton net. 

Magnesium Oxide.—Light Commercial, £75 per ton, less 2§%; 
Heavy Commercial, {25 per ton, less 24% ; Heavy Pure, ts. 6d. 
to 2s. per lb., according to quantity. Steady market. 

Menthol.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 57s. 6d. perlb. Market rising 
rapidly. Synthetic, 26s. to 35s. per lb., according to quantity. 
English make. Strong demand. 

Mercurials.—Market very quiet. Red oxide, 5s. 3d. to 5s. 4d. 
per Ib. ; Corrosive sublimate, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 7d. per lb. ; white 
precipitate, 4s. 7d. to 4s. 8d. per lb.; Calomel, 3s. 11d, 
to 4s. per lb. 

Methyl Salicylate.—1s. 10d. to 2s, 1d. per Ib. 

Methyl Sulphonel.—26s. per Ib. 

Metol.—11s. per lb. British make. 

Morphine and Salts.—Reduced by Is. to 1s. 3d. per oz. 

Paraformaldehyde.—z2s. 104d. to 3s. per lb. Not very active. 

Paraldehyde.—ts. 5d. to 1s. 6d. per Ib. in free bottles and cases. 

Phenacetin.—6s. to 6s. 3d. per Ib. Price and demand steady. 

Phenazone.—7s.6d. A shade firmer. Forward prices higher. 

Phenolphthalein.—6s. 6d. per lb. Ample supplies. 

Potassium Bitartrate 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—88s. per cwt. 
less2$% fortonlots. Firmmarket. Priceshave upward tendency. 

Potassium Citrate.—1s. 10d. to 2s. 2d. per lb. Dearer. 

Potassium Iodide.— 16s. 8d. to 17s. 5d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Good steady demand. 

Potassium Metabisulphite —74d. per Ib., 1-cwt. kegs included. 


Market 


Keen competition. 


Potassium Permanganate.—B.P. crystals, 73d. per Ib., carriage 
paid; commercial, 8d. to 83d. per Ib., carriage paid. Keen 
competition keeps prices low. . 

Quinine Sulphate.—2s.3d. to 2s. 4d. per oz., in 100 oz. tins. 
market. 

Resorcin.—5s. 2d. per Ib. 

Saccharin.—63s. per lb. in 50-Ib. lots. 

Salol.—3s. 6d. per Ib. 

Silver Proteinate.—gs. 6d. per Ib. 

Sodium Benzoate, B.P.—zs, od. per lb. Ample supplies B.P. 
quality available. 

Sodium Citrate, B.P.C., 1923.—1s. 11d. to 28. 2d. per lb., accord- 
ing to quantity. 

Sodium Hypophosphite, Photographic.—{13 to {£15 per ton. ac- 
cording to quantity, d/d. consignee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

Sodium Metabisulphite Crystals.—37s. 6d. to 60s. per cwt., net 
cash, according to quantity. 

Sodium Nitroprusside.—16s. per Ib. Less for quantity. 

Sodium Potassium Tartrate (Rochelle Salt).—75s. to 82s. 6d. 
per cwt., according to quantity. Market steady, good demand. 

Sodium Salicylate.—Powder, 2s. 3d, to 2s. 5d. perlb. Crystal, 2s. 5d. 
to 2s. 7d. perlb. Flake, 2s. 9d, per lb, Market more firm. 

Sodium Sulphide, pure recrystallised.—1od, to 1s, 2d. per Ib., 
according to quantity. 

Sodium Sulphite, anhydrous, {27 1os, to {28 ros. per ton, according 
to quantity, 1 cwt. kegs included. In large casks {1 per ton less. 

Thymol.—z2os, per lb. Nominal. Very scarce indeed. 


Good 


Perfumery Chemicals 

Acetophenone.—12s, 6d, per lb, 
Aubepine,—15s, 3d. per lb, Advanced. 
Amy] Acetate.—zs. 6d. per Ib, Cheaper. 
Amyl Butyrate.—6s. 9d. per Ib. 
Amy] Salicylate.—3s. per Ib. 
Anethol (M.P. 21/22° C.).—4s. 6d. per Ib. 
Benzyl Acetate from Chlorine-free Benzyl Alcohol.—2s, 9d, per Ib. 
Benzyl Alcohol free from Chlorine.—z2s. 9d. per Ib, 
Benzaldehyde free from Chlorine.—3s. 6d. per lb. 
Benzyl Benzoate.—3s. 6d. per lb. 
Cinnamic Aldehyde Natural.—16s. per lb. Advanced. 
Coumarin.—1g9s, 6d. per lb. Cheaper. 
Citronellol.—17s. per lb. Again advanced. 
Citral.—8s. 6d. per lb, Cheaper. Price reduction due to selling 

competition. 
Ethyl Cinnamate.—12s, 6d. per lb, Cheaper. 
Ethyl Phthalate.—3s, 3d. per lb. 
Eugenol.—tros. 6d. per Ib. Cheaper. 
Geraniol] (Palmarosa).—35s. per lb. 
Geraniol._—11s, to 18s. 6d. per Ib. 
Heliotropine.—7s. 3d. per lb. 
Iso Eugenol.—15s, 9d. per lb, 
Linalol ex Bois de Rose.—z26s, per lb, 
Linalyl Acetate.—26s. per Ib. 
Methyl Anthranilate.—os. 6d. per lb. 
Methyl Benzoate.—s5s, per Ib. 
Musk Ambrette.—45s. per lb. Cheaper. 
Musk Xylol.—14s. per lb. Again cheaper. 
Nerolin.—4s. 9d. per lb. Advanced, 
Phenyl Ethyl Acetate.—15s, per lb. Advanced. 
Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol.—16s, per lb. 
Rhodinol.—6os. per Ib, Advanced. 
Safrol.—1s, rod. per Ib. 
Terpineol.—zs, 4d. per lb. Cheaper, 
Vanillin.—26s, per lb. 


Essential Oils 


Almond Oil, Foreign S.P.A.—15s. 6d. per Ib, 
Anise Oil.—2s. 6d. per lb. Cheaper. 
Bergamot Oil.—17s. 6d. perlb, Again firmer. 
Bourbon Geranium Oil.—36s. 6d. per Ib. 
Camphor Oil.—65s. per cwt. 
Cananga Oil, Java.—1os, 6d. per Ib. 
Cinnamon Oil, Leaf.—6}d. per oz. 
Cassia Oil, 80/85%.—10s. per lb. Advanced. 
Citronella Oil.—Java, 85/90%, 5s. 8d. per lb. Ceylon, 3s. 7d. 
er lb. 
Clove Oil.—7s. 6d. per Ib. Cheaper. 
Eucalyptus Oil, 70/75%.—2s. 3d. perlb. Advanced. 
Lavender Oil.—French 38/40% Esters, 27s. 6d. per Ib, 
Lemon Oil.—3s. per lb. 
Lemongrass Oil.—3d. per oz. 
Orange Oil, Sweet.—12s. per Ib, 
Otto of Rose Oil.—Bulgarian, 37s. 6d. per oz, 
normal. Anatolian, 18s. per oz. 
Palma Rosa Oil.—18s, per lb. Cheaper. 3 
Peppermint Oil.—Wayne County, 22s. 9d. per Ib. Firm spot and 
forward. Japanese, 17s. per lb, Market firm. 
Petitgrain Oil.—9s. 3d. per Ib. 
Sandal Wood Oil.—Mysore, 26s, 7d. per lb. Australian, 21s, per 1b, 


Cheaper. 


Production below 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CuemicaL AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, September 4, 1924. 
BUSINEss continues fairly satisfactory in the Heavy Chemical 
Market, and now that the Reparations question has been settled, 
prices of Continental products, which as advised last week were 
unsettled, and showing an upward tendency, are now inclined to 
come back to their former level. Prices for home manufactured 
products show little or no change. 


Industrial Chemicals 


Acip Acetic,—Rather cheaper quotations for forward delivery. 
Glacial 98/100%, £57 to £67 per ton ; 80% pure, £44 to £46 per 
ton; 80% technical, £43 to £45 per ton. All packed in casks 
delivered c.i.f. U.K. ports, duty free. 

Acip Boracic,—Crystal or granulated, £45 per ton; powdered, 
£47 per ton, carriage paid U.K. stations, minimum ton lots. 

Acip CaRBOLic, IcE CrystaLs.—Still in poor demand, nominally 
63d. per Ib. 

Acip Citric, B.P, CrystaLts.—Now quoted 1s. 43d. per Ib., less 
5% ex store, spot delivery. Offered for prompt shipment 
from the continent at about }d. per Ib. less, 

Acip Formic, 85°%.—Unchanged at about £55 Ios. per ton ex store, 
spot delivery. Offered from the continent at about £53 per 
ton ex wharf. 

Acip Hyprocutoric,—In little demand, price 6s. 6d. per carboy 
ex works. 

AcIp Nitric, 80°.—{23 Ios. per ton ex station, full truck loads. 


Acip Oxa ic, 98/100%.—TIn little demand. Spot lots now offered 
at 4}d. per Ib. ex store. Offered from the continent at about 
34d. per Ib., c.i.f, U.K. port. 

Acip SULPHURIC.—144°, £3 12s. 6d. per ton; 168°, £7 per ton, ex 
works, full truck loads. Dearsenciated quality, 20s. per ton 
more. 

Acip Tartaric, B.P, Crystats.—Quoted ts. 1d. per Ib., less 5% ex 
store, but in little demand. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE, 17/18% IRon FREE.—Unchanged at about 
£8 per ton ex store. Quoted £7 5s. per ton c.if. U.K. port, 
prompt shipment, 

Atum.—Moderate inquiry for export. Ammonium chrome alum 
quoted £19 to {21 per ton according to quality f.o.b. U.K. port. 
Potash chrome alum on offer at about {27 per ton ex store. 
Lump potash alum quoted £8 7s. 6d. per ton c.i.f. U.K. port, 
prompt shipment, Spot lots on offer at about £9 15s. per ton 
ex store. 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Unchanged at about 1s. 6d, per Ib. ex 
station. Containers extra and returnable. 

AMMONIA CARBONATE,—Lump, £37 per ton; powdered, £39 per 
ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks delivered U.K. port. 

AMMONIA Ligurp, 880°.—In steady demand. Unchanged at 23d. 
to 3d. per lb. delivered, according to quantity, containers 
extra, 

AMMONIA MuRIATE.—Grey galvanisers quality unchanged at £30 
per ton ex station, Fine white crystals of English manufacture 
quoted £37 per ton f.o.b. U.K. port. Fine white crystals 
offered from the continent at £24 10s. per ton. cif, U.K. 


ort. 

Aundase. WuitE PowpERED,—In rather better demand. Spot 
lots now available at £51 to £52 per ton ex store moderate 
inquiry for export. Price quoted about £48 per ton f.o.b. 
U.K. port. 

BARIUM CARBONATE, 89/100%.—On offer from the continent at 
about £11 15s. per ton c.i.f. U.K. port. 97/99% quality 15s. 
per ton less. 

BaRIuM CHLORIDE, 98/100%.—Spot material quoted £14 per ton 
ex store. On offer from the continent at about £13 per ton 
O45. Om. 

BARYTES.—English material unchanged at £5 5s. per ton, ex works, 
continental quoted £5 per ton c.i.f. U.K. port. 

BLEACHING PowpER.—Spot lots £11 per ton, ex station, contracts 
20s. per ton less. 

Borax.—Granulated, {24 10s, per ton; crystals, £25 per ton; 
powdered, {26 per ton, carriage paid U.K. stations, minimum 
ton lots. 

CaLcium CHLORIDE.—English material unchanged at £5 12s. 6d, 
per ton ex station. Continental on offer at £4 17s. 6d. per ton 
cat, U.K. 

CopPpERAS, GREEN,—Unchanged at about £3 per ton ex works, 
packed in casks free. 

CoppER SULPHATE.—Quoted £24 per ton f.o,b, U.K. port for export. 
Continental material on offer at £23 5s. per ton ex quay, 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40% .—Spot lots unchanged at £53 Jos. per ton 


ex store. Offered for prompt shipment from America at £50 
per ton c.i.f. U.K. port. : 

GLAUBER SALTS,—English material quoted £4 per ton ex store or 
station. Fine white crystals offered from the continent at 
£3 58. per ton cif, U.K. port, large crystals 10s. per ton 
extra. 

Lrap, Rep.—Imported material on offer at £41 per ton ex store, spot 
delivery. 

LEap, WHITE.—Quoted £44 per ton ex store, spot delivery. 


LEAD ACETATE,—Refined white crystals quote £44 Ios. per ton 
c.i.f. U.K. port, brown on offer at £40 per ton c.i.f, U.K. port. 
Spot quotations about /1 per ton higher. 

MAGNESITE, CALCINED,—Unchanged at about {7 17s. 6d. per ton 
ex station, prompt delivery. Hard burnt quality quoted £4 15s. 
per ton ex station, Finer quality of continental manufacture 
quoted £7 15s. per ton ci f. U.K, port. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE, — Stil! higher quotations from the conti- 
nent. Now quoted £4 2s, 6d. per ton c.i.f. U.K. port. Spot 
material on offer at £4 10s, per ton ex store. 

Potasu Caustic, 88/92%.—Quoted £29 per ton c.i.f. U.K. port. 
Spot lots on offer at about £30 per ton ex store. 

PoTASSIUM BIcHROMATE.—Unchanged at 54d. per Ib. delivered. 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE, 96/98%.—Rather cheaper quotations from 
the continent. Now quoted {22 tos. per ton c.i.f, U.K. port. 
Spot lots‘available at about {25 10s. per ton ex store, 

PoTASSIUM CHLORATE, — Offered for prompt shipment from the 
continent at about 23d. per Ib. ex wharf. Spot lots quoted 
3d. per lb. ex store. 

PoTassiuM NITRATE (SALTPETRE),—Quoted {28 15s. per ton ex 
store, spot delivery. On offer from the continent at about 
£26 per ton c.i.f. U.K. port. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE, B.P. Crystats.—Quoted 8} per Ib. 
ex store. Commercial quality on offer at 63 per lb. ex wharf, 
prompt shipment from the Continent. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—In little demand, quoted 7}d. 
per Ib. ex store. 

Sopa CausTic.—76/77%, £19 7s. 6d. per ton ; 70/72%, £17 17s. 6d. 
per ton; 60/62%, broken, {19 2s. 6d. per ton; 98/99%, 
powdered, £22 15s. per ton, all ex station spot delivery. Con- 
tracts 20s: per ton less. 

Sopium ACETATE.—Spot material now quoted {23 ros. per ton ex 
store. Offered for prompt shipment from the continent at 
about {22 15s. per ton ex wharf. 

Sopium BICARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised quality, {10 Ios. 
per ton ex quay or station, M.W. quality 30s. per ton less. 

SopIuM BICHROMATE.—Unchanged at 4}d. per Ib. delivered. 


SopIuM CARBONATE (SODA CrysTALs).—{5 per ton to £5 5s. per 
ton ex quay or station, alkali 58%, £8 12s, 3d. per ton, ex 
quay or station. 

SopiumM HyPosuLPHITE.—English material quoted {10 per ton 
ex station. Rather cheaper offers from the continent. Now 
quoted £8 5s. per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot lots on offer at 
about {£9 15s. per ton ex store. Pea crystals of English manu- 
facture unchanged at {13 15s. per ton, ex station. 

Sopium NITRATE.—-Ordinary quality unchanged at {13 Ios. per 
ton ex store. 96/98%, refined quality, 7s. 6d. per ton extra. 

Sop1uM NITRITE, 100%.—In little demand, spot material quoted 
£26 5s. per ton, ex store. 

SopIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—In little demand. 
per lb., ex station or f.o.b. U.K. port. 

SopIUM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Price for home consumption, 
£3 10s. per ton, carriage paid, buyers’ station. Good inquiry 
for export and price about £3 per ton f.o.b. U.K. port. 

SopIUM SULPHIDE.—-60/65%, solid, of English manufacture, £14 15s. 
per ton, ex station; broken, {1 per ton more; flake, {2 per 
ton more ; 60/62%, solid, offered from the continent at {12 Ios. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port; broken, /1 2s. 6d. per ton extra ; 
31/34%, crystals of English manufacture, {9 2s. 6d. per ton, 
ex station; 30/32% crystals offered from the continent at 
£8 12s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. 

SULPHUR.—Flowers, {9 Ios. per ton; roll, £8 1os. per ton ; 
£8 7s. 6d. per ton; ground, £8 5s. per ton, ex store. 
nominal. 

Zinc CHLORIDE.—98/100% solid. Offered from the Continent 
at about £24 5s. per ton, c.if. U.K. port; 96/98°%,, quoted 
£23 10s. per ton, c.i.f. U.KX. port. English material for export 
about £27 5s. per ton f.o.b. U.K. port. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—-English material on offer at £13 Ios. per ton, ex 
station, continental quoted {11 10s. per ton, c.i.f. U.IX. port. 


Quoted 43d. 


rock, 
Prices 


Note.—The above prices are for bulk business and are not to be 
taken as applicable to small parcels. 
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Coal Tar Intermediates and Wood Distillation Products 


ALpHa NaprHoL.—Inquiry for export. Price, 2s. 5d. per Ib., f.o.b. 


U.K. port. 

Amipo DIPHENYLAMINE.—Some export inquiry. Price, 12s. per 
lb., f.0.b. 

Amipo AzoTroLvoL.—Inquiry for export. Quoted 4s. 14d. per Ib., 
f.o.b. 


ANTHRANILIC Acip.—Some inquiry. Price quoted 7s. 1od. Ib., 
100%, basis, delivered. 

Beta NapHTHoL SUBLIMATE.—Some inquiry for home trade. 
Quoted ts. 7d. per Ib., delivered. 

BENZYL CHLORIDE.—Some inquiry, offered at 1s. 5d. lb., delivered, 
drums returnable, 

DIANISIDINE BasE.—Some export inquiry. 
lb., 100% basis, f.o.b. 

META NITROPARATOLUIDINE.—Fair inquiry. * 
100°, basis delivered. 

OrtTHO NitrRoroL_uoL.—Some inquiry for home trade. 
4d. per ib. delivered, drums returnable. 

OrTHO ANISIDINE.—-Home trade inquiry. 
lb. delivered, packages free. 

PARANITRANILINE.—Good inquiry for home trade and 
Offered at 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

RESORCIN TECHNICAL.—Fair inquiry. 
lb., delivered. 


The Manchester Chemical Market 


(From OUR Own CORRESPONDENT.) 
Manchester, September 4, 1924. 
LITTLE or no increase in the amount of actual business done 
has been reported on the chemical market here this week, 
although a fair number of inquiries are coming to hand. As 
‘ already stated, traders are basing some hope on an improve- 
ment on an expansion of the demand from the cotton textile 
industry, and if this matures a big increase in the volume of 
business will certainly be experienced. Export demand 
continues on a quietly steady scale and principally for ship- 
ment to the Colonies, Continental trade being on small lines. 


Price quoted 17s. per 
Quoted 8s. 2d. per lb. 
Ouoted 
Offered at 11s. 3d. per 


export. 


Offered at 3s. 8d—4s. per 





Heavy Chemicals 


Hyposulphite of soda is still a quiet section, although quota 
tions show little alteration from last report, photographic 
crystals offering at {14 to £14 5s. per ton and commercial 
quality at {9 15s. Prussiate of soda is fairly steady at 4d. 
per lb., but buying operations are restricted. Caustic soda 
still attracts a fair amount of attention both on home con- 
sumption account and for shipment ; prices are firm at from 
£16 17s. 6d. per ton for 60 per cent. to £19 7s. 6d. for 76-77 per 
cent. material. Saltcake is unchanged at round £3 Ios. per 
ton, but the demand continues quiet. Glauber salts are in 
small request at £3 tos. per ton. Sodium sulphide sells rather 
slowly but values are maintained at £14 Ios. to {15 per ton 
for 60—65 per cent. concentrated solid and £9 ros. for crystals. 
Bleaching powder is not very active although the price is 
steady at about fro per ton. Acetate of soda continues 
quiet at round {23 per ton. Chlorate of soda is steady and 
in fair inquiry at 2}d. to 23d. per lb. Soda crystals are 
rather dull at about £5 5s. per ton. Alkali keeps firm and 
meets with a fair demand both for home use and for export ; 
current value is round £6 15s. per ton. Phosphate of soda is 
quiet but steady at £13 1os. to £14 per ton. Bichromate of 
soda meets with a moderate inquiry at the recent level of 
4jd. per lb. Bicarbonate of soda is firm and moderately 
active at about /10 Ios. per ton. 

Caustic potash and carbonate of potash are little changed 
from last week. Caustic is steady and in fair inquiry at £29 
per ton for 90 per cent. material. Carbonate of potash is on 
offer at round £23 per ton. Chlorate of potash meets with a 
quietly steady demand and values are unchanged at 23d. 
per lb. Permanganate of potash is quiet and rather easier 
at 67d. to 73d. per lb., according to quality. Not much 
business is being done in yellow prussiate of potash although 
quotations keep fairly steady at about 7}d. perlb. Bichromate 
of potash is in quiet request at 53d. per lb. 

No improvement ‘in the demand for arsenic can be reported 
but values are maintained, white powdered, Cornish makes 
being still quoted at round £48 per ton in Manchester. Sulphate 
of copper still attracts only moderate attention, but the price 
is unchanged at £24 Los. to £25 per ton, f.o.b. Commercial 


Epsom salts are in quiet demand at £4 10s. to £4 15s. per ton ; 
magnesium sulphate, B.P. quality, is steady at about £6 Ios. 
Nitrate of lead is quiet but unchanged at £41 to £42 per ton. 
Acetate of lead is in quietly steady demand with values 
maintained at £46 for white and about £44 per ton for brown. 
Acetate of lime is only in moderate request at £16 10s. per ton 
for grey and {11 5s. for brown. 


Acids and Coal Tar Products 


Tartaric and citric acids are both quiet and easy. Tartaric is 
offering at 1s. 1d. to 1s. 14d., and citric at about 1s. 5d. per Ib. 
Oxalic acid continues dull at 4d. to 44d. per Ib. Acetic acid 
is still rather quiet at £42 to £43 for 80 per cent. technical, 
and £68 for glacial. 

Pitch is nominal at £2 15s. to £3 per ton, with actual business 
quiet, although inquiry for next season’s shipment is coming 
through. Carbolic acid is unchanged at 6d. to 64d. per Ib. 
for crystal, and about 1s. rod. per gallon for crude. Solvent 
naphtha is weak and inactive at round ts. 2d. per gallon. 
Naphthalenes are quiet at £16 to £17 per ton for refined and 
£5 and upwards for crude. 





Dyestuff Licences for August 
THE following statement relating to applications for licences 
under the Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act, 1920, made 
during August has been furnished to the Board of Trade by 
the Dyestuffs Advisory Licensing Committee :— 

The total number of applications received during the 
month was 421, of which 330 were from merchants or im- 
porters. To these should be added 12 cases outstanding on 
August I, making a total for the month of 433. These were 
dealt with as follows :—Granted, 327 (of which 304 were 
dealt with within 7 days of receipt); referred to British 
makers of similar products, 69 (of which 54 were dealt with 
within 7 days of receipt); referred to reparation supplies 
available, 25 (all dealt with within two days of receipt) ; 
outstanding on August 31, 12. Of the total of 433 applica- 
tions received, 383 or 88 per cent. were dealt with within 7 
days of receipt. 





New Fireproofing Process 

A NEw fireproofing system has recently been introduced in 
America. The system is based upon the well-known fact 
that carbon and oxygen have an affinity which causes com- 
bustion, but when the support is removed the materials are 
rendered non-inflammable. It is known as the ‘‘ Somoza”’ 
fireproofing system. Although various materials have been suc- 
cessfully treated under the company’s formule and processes, 
it has been chiefly towards fireproofing timber for building 
purposes that operations have been directed. Demonstrations 
have proved that with temperatures of 1,800 deg. of heat a 
house treated with the ‘‘ Somoza ”’ process withstood destruc- 
tion, while one treated with ordinary commercial paint was 
completely destroyed. 





Carbon Monoxide Detector 

IN a paper read before the South African Institution of 
Engineers, Mr. J. A. Vaughan describes an alarm for disclosing 
the presence of carbon monoxide in compressed air. The 
instrument was devised and the details worked out by Mr. 
J. F. Simmance and Dr. Leonard Levy, and Alexander Wright 
and Co., Ltd., were entrusted with its manufacture. The 
appliance is intended for the automatic detection of small 
traces of carbon monoxide in the atmosphere, and is so 
arranged that a bell rings when small traces, such as 1 part in 
2,000, or even less, are present in the air supplied to the 
instrument. 





Engineering Standards 

THE British Engineering Standards Association has circu- 
lated a statement regarding the efforts made in America to 
introduce American standards throughout South America, 
and have decided to call a conference of those interested in 
British standards, in the early autumn, to see what can be done 
to put them on the same footing as the North American 
standards so far as South America is concerned. 

An official Pan-American conference on ‘‘ Standardisation ”’ 
is to be held at Lima, Peru, in November next. 


‘ 
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Company News 


JoHn OAKEY AND Sons.—The directors have declared 
an interim dividend on the ordinary shares for the half year 
to June 30 last at the rate of 2} per cent., less tax, payable on 
September 1. , 

AMERICAN CyANAMID Co.—The net revenue for the year 
ended June 30 last was 1,447,025 dol., and 1,496,351 dol. 
was brought forward. After deducting sundry charges, 
dividends, etc., the surplus to be carried forward is reduced to 
1,039,267 dol. ; 

F. STEINER AND Co., Lrp.—The net profit for the year to 
July 31 last was £94,815. After deducting debenture interest 
and preference dividend, and adding £42,158 brought in, the 
available balance is £96,473. The board recommend a dividend 
on the ordinary shares of 7} per cent., leaving £40,848 to be 
carried forward. The ordinary general meeting will be held 
at Church Works, Church, on September ro, at 12.15 p.m. 

SEAGER, Evans AND Co.—For the year to March 31 last 
the report shows a net profit on trading of £3,983, compared 
with a deficit for the previous year of £11,988. After crediting 
a refund of taxation of £9,678, transferring £8,372 from reserve 
and providing £1,154 for depreciation and writing £7,611 off 
goodwill of Robert Preston and Co., there is a credit balance 
of £13,269. A dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, is proposed, 
leaving to be carried forward £2,013. This is the first dividend 
since 5 per cent. paid for 1920-21. Last year a debit balance 
brought in and the loss on the year, amounting together to 
£76,658, were met from the reserve, reducing that fund to 
£38,372. 

BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY Co.—At the annual meeting, 
held in Melbourne on August 29, the chairman said that 
competition was exceedingly keen, especially from England, 
which received large quantities of Continental steel to which 
25 per cent. of British manufacture was added and imported 
into Australia under the British preferential tariff. This 
dumping seriously affected the Australian product. If wages 
rates were identical, Australia would produce steel cheaper 
than England. But for their natural advantages in raw 
material and efficient plant it would be impossible to carry 
on. English manufacturers of fencing wire were deliberately 
attempting to undersell the Australians, 

LAWEs’ CHEMICAL MANURE Co.—The report for the year 
to June 30 last states that during the period the depression 
in Continental exchanges reached an extreme point. There 
has since been a substantial recovery, and the results of the 
London Conference encourage hopes of greater stability. 
The depression in agriculture has continued, and in consequence 
the demand for fertilisers has been disappointing. Not- 
withstanding these adverse conditions, the company’s sales 
show an increase over those during the previous year. The 
loss for the year is £4,469, which with the balance from 
previous accounts makes £7,252. The directors recommend 
that this amount be written off the reserve fund. The annual 
meeting will be held on September 11 at the Great Eastern 
Hotel, London. 





New Chemical Trade Marks 


Applications for Registration 


This list has been specially compiled for us by Mr. H. T. P. 
Gee, Patent and Trade Mark Agent, Staple House, 51 and 52, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, from whom further information 
can be obtained, and to whom we have arranged to refer any 
inquiries relating to Patents, Trade Marks and Designs. Opposi- 
tion to the Registration of the following Trade Marks can be 
lodged up to October 3, 1924. 


** POSAVON.” 

446,804. For chemical substances used in manufactures, 
photography, or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives. 
Chemische Fabrik Pott and Co. (a Kommanditgesellschaft 
registered under the laws of Germany) (personally responsible 
partners, Rainer Pott and Rudolf Sajitz), Priessmitzstrasse, 
39, Dresden, N., Germany, manufacturers. March 25, 1924. 

** NEOMERPIN.” 

446,807. For chemical substances used in manufactures, 

photography, or philosophical research and anti-corrosives. 


Chemische Fabrik Pott and Co. (a Kommanditgesellschaft 
registered under the laws of Germany) (personally responsible 
partners, Rainer Pott and Rudolf Sajitz), Priessmitzstrasse, 
39, Dresden, N., Germany, manufacturers. March 25, 1924. 
“* TIMUR.” 
For a chemical composition Class I, for use in 
Heinrich Siegel, Kaiser- 
April 23, 1924. 


447,648. 
preserving metal surfaces from rust. 
allee 203, Berlin, W.15, Germany, merchant. 

“* CALCEWITE.” 

448,221. For distempers, paints, enamels, varnishes, dry 
colours, japans, lacquers and anti-corrisove oils, Class I. 
The International Paint and Compositions Company, Limited, 
6, Broad Street Place, London, E.C.2, manufacturers and 
general merchants. May 9, 1924. 

“* LIPOCON.” 

446,803. For chemical substances used in manufactures, 
photography or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives. 
Chemische Fabrik Pott and Co. (a Kommanditgesellschaft 
registered under the laws of Germany) (personally responsible 
partners, Rainer Pott and Rudolf Sajitz), Priessmitzstrasse 39, 
Dresden, N., Germany, manufacturers. March 25, 1924. 

“* DISPERSOL.” 

449,361. For dyestuffs, Class I. British Dyestuffs Cor- 
poration, Limited, 70, Spring Gardens, Manchester, manu- 
facturers of dyestuffs and chemicals. June 18, 1924. 

‘“‘ CARUB.”’ 

446,111. For a carbon black compound, being a partly 
prepared substance for use in manufactures, and not included 
in other classes; Class IV. Buckleton and Nourry, Limited, 
13, Rumford Street, Liverpool, Lancashire, merchants. 
March 10, 1924, 





Neutral Phosphate 


THE neutral phosphate reported from Germany is described 
as the latest contribution to the world-wide search for a cheaper 
method of-treating phosphate rock for use asa fertiliser. It 
is prepared by a process of digestion of phosphate rock, bone 
meal, or mixtures of both, with small amounts of sulphuric 
acid whereby the carbonates and fluorides are decomposed 
and sulphate of lime is formed. The hydrofluoric acid 
liberated tends to decompose the silicates, while the carbon- 
dioxide evolved produces a state of fine subdivision and large 
surface, making the phosphoric acid compound more available. 
The product is neutral and contains 20 to 25 per cent. total 
P,O,;, which shows a considerable solubility in citrate solutions. 
This last statement exhibits a defect common to most of 
these new processes. The product is not water soluble, and 
not fully citrate soluble. 





War Department Chemist, Woolwich 

THE post-war organisation of this department, known during 
and since the war as the Directorate of Chemical Inspection, 
has now been settled. The old title for the head of the 
department, namely, ‘‘ War Department Chemist,’’ has been 
reverted to. So far as the junior grades are concerned, the 
organisation is on the lines of the recommendations of the 
War Office Committee of 1920. The salary scales of the senior 
grades are not so good as those recommended by the above 
committee, although better than those obtaining immediately 
before the war. 





U.S. Coal Tar Industry 

THE Tariff Commission’s seventh annual report on domestic 
dye, coal tar and chemicals shows the largest production in 
the history of the industry, totalling 93,667,524 lb. This is 
the output in 1923 of 88 firms, and compares with 7,000,000 |b. 
by seven firms in pre-war days. The report ascribes the 
unusual expansion to three factors: the activity of the domestic 
textile dye consuming industries, the occupation of the Ruhr 
causing a reduction of the German output, and the high 
foreign prices compared with those of the pre-war period. 





Recent Will 
Mr. Benjamin Wilkinson, of Preston Road, South- 


port, Lancs, retired chemical manufacturer .. £12,071 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following ave taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that occur. 


County Court Judgments 


(NOTE.—The publication of exivacts from the ‘‘ Regisiry of County 
Court Judgments” does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments are not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. 
Judgments ave not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
Ais creditors we do not report subsequent County Court judgments 
against him.) 

BERWICK, DUNCAN CUNNINGHAM, 
Ferry, Selsey, Chichester, analytical chemist. 
£13 11s. July 31. 

CLAY AND DUFTON, Town Street, Idle, Yorks, chemical 
merchants. (C.C., 6/9/24.) £10 8s. tod. July 24. 

DENTON, J., AND SON, 459/461, Brixton Road, S.W., 
chemists’ sundriesmen. (C.C., 6/9/24.) 4£15 7s. tod. July 
29. 

WOODBROOK DRUG CO., Vale Place, Merridale Street, 
Wolverhampton, manufacturers. (C.C., 6/9/24.) £45 3s. 2d. 
July 23. 


The Nutshell, 
(C.C., 6/9/24.) 


Mortgages and Charges 

(NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act, of 1908, provides tha 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be vegisteved 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
ease the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
4s also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL (MANUFACTURING CO.), 
LTD. (late CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, LTD.), London, 
W., preserve manufacturers. (M., 6/9/24.) Registered July 
17. Land registry charge and mortgage securing {£6,000 
and further advances not exceeding in all {100,000 (less cost 
of foundations at 20, Soho Square, estimated at £4,000), 
to Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., Bartholomew Lane, E.C. ; 
charged on 20 and 21, Soho Square, W. *£65,000. August 
7, 1924. 

CUIRASS PRODUCTS, LTD., London, W.S., manu- 
facturers of tar products. (M., 6/9/24.) Registered July 28, 
debenture securing all moneys payable under three guarantees 
of £500 each given by the holders, F. Clayton, 3, The Butts, 
Brentford, J.P., and others to company’s bankers; general 
charge. *Nil. Apri! 30, 1923. 

BENNISONS, LTD., London, S.W., chemists. (M., 
6/9/24.) Registered August 21, £2,500 debentures ; ‘general 
charge. 

SICALOID, LTD., London, S.W., manufacturers of 
celluloid, etc. Registered August 21, £5,000 debentures 
(filed under sec. 93 (3) of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908), present issue £1,150; general charge. 


London Gazette, &c. 


Company Winding Up Voluntarily 
PEARSON AND CO. (MANCHESTER), LTD. (C.W.U.V., 
6/9/24.) F. S. Knott, 16, John Dalton Street, Manchester, 
chartered accountant, appointed liquidator. 


Receiverships 
NORTH BRITISH FERTILISER CO., LTD. (R., 13/9/24.) 
V. Walker, of Lloyd’s Bank Buildings, King Street, Man- 
chester, was appointed receiver on August 22nd, 1924, under 
powers contained in mortgage dated September 22nd, 1922. 





New Companies Registered 
AMOLIA CHEMICAL CO., LTD. Chemists, druggists, 
drysalters, oil and colourmen, etc. Nominal capital, £500 in 
4,000 ordinary shares of 1s. each and 300 “B”’ shares of 
£1 each. 


BRITISH SULPHATE OF COPPER ASSOCIATION, 
LTD., 39, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.r1. 
Registered on August 29 as a company limited by guarantee 
and not having a share capital, with an unlimited number of 
members, each liable in the event of winding up for not more 
than tos. for every ton of sulphate of copper that shall have 
been produced or manufactured by such members during the 
year immediately preceding the date of the resolution or 
order to wind up the Association. For this purpose and for 
all purposes of the Association a ton of sulphate of copper 
shall mean 2-240 English lb. in weight. The objects are to 
act as agents for the sale of sulphate of copper at home and 
abroad ; to import, export, insure, deal in and dispose of 
sulphate of copper, and act as agents for the sale and purchase 
of and provide storage accommodation for the same, etc. 
Tbe general management and control is vested in a manage- 
ment committee, the first members of which are :—A.. 
McKechnie, c/o McKechnie Bros., Ltd., Widnes, Lancs ; 
S. M. Dennis, c/o J. H. Dennis and Sons, Ltd., 24, Chapel 
Street, Liverpool; D. O. Evans, c/o Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., 
39, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Solicitors: Guedalla, Jacobson 


and Spyer, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C.2. 





British Silica Gel Company Formed 


SiLicaA GEL, LTD., was registered as a private company on 
August 27, with a nominal capital of £315,500 in 300,000 
8 per cent. non-cumulative preference shares of £1 and 310,000 
ordinary shares of 1s. each. To acquire any interests in any 
invention relating to modes, processes and apparatus for 
effecting the separation of and/or recovering gases, and for 
processes for the recovery of liquid solutes from non-aqueous 
solutions and processes for the treatment of liquids, to remove 
or recover substances therefrom for the manufacture of 
Silica Gel and other Gels and similar products or generally 
any invention which may seem to the company capable of 
being profitably dealt with and in particular to acquire 
from the Silica Gel Corporation a right to use and vend all 
patents and processes, plant, machinery and apparatus 
belonging to that company in connection with Silica Gel ; 
and to carry on the business of manufacturers of and dealers 
in the same and similar substances, chemists, druggists, 
drysalters, oil and colurmen, manufacturers of and dealers 
in chemicals and manures, distillers, dyemakers, gas makers, 
ironfounders, engineers, winners and workers of minerals, 
producers and workers of metals, and producers, manufac- 
turers and preparers of any other materials including oil, 
which may be usefully and conveniently combined with the 
engineering or manufacturing business of the company, etc. 

The first directors are :—C. W. Miller, Barrett Building, 
Baltimore, U.S.A., President of the Silica Gel Corporation ; 
T. B. Thirlaway, Holmburg, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
shipbuilder ; and J. Reah, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
coal exporter. Qualification: 1,000 preference shares. Re- 
muneration as fixed by the company. Solicitors: W. Mark 
Pybus and Sons, Milburn House, Newcastle-on-Tyne. No 
notice of the situation of the registered office was filed at 
the time of incorporation. The Somerset House file number 
iS 200,094. 





Tariff Changes 
UNION oF SoutH AFRICA.—A dumping duty is reported to 
have been imposed on carbonate of soda imported into the 
Union from Great Britain. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,’’ have been received at the Depariment of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Inteiligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquivers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

CHEMICALS ETC., FOR DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.—A commission 
agent in Santo Domingo is desirous of obtaining the representa- 
tion of British exporters of paints, linseed oil and chemicals 
in bulk. He desires to sell these goods on commission, 
payment against shipping documents sent to a local bank. 
(Reference No, 278.) 





